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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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A PLEASANT EVENING: 


YD Farce, in One Act. 


BY W. E. SUTER. 


CHARACTERS. 


THEOPHILUS TREMOR. FREDERICK BREAMER. 
SYLVESTER SCREAMER. 


SCENE.—An apartment substantially furnished. 
Window with balcony, c. Doors R. and L. A 
large lamp is burning on table, R. 


FREDERICK BREAMER looks -cautiously in L. D., 
then enters. 


Bream. Mr. Tremor, just now, leaving the 
house accompanied by his charming daughter, 
did not, in his hurry and flurry, quite close the 
door, and when they had fairly disappeared, in I 
walked. I dare say I am not the first who has re- 
marked that there is no better way of entering a 


house than by the street door—when it is open, of 


course, I mean. And as I happen to know that 
now even the maid-servant is abroad, I intend to 
make myself at home; here I shall remain, with 
the hope to obtain an interview with the lovely 
Mary Anne. I must contrive, though, not to be 
seen by her father, because— [Starting.] What's 
that? [Looking toward L.] Footsteps ascending 
the stairs. [Turns toward R.] Another open door! 
In I go again. [Exit hastily, R. D. SYLVESTER 
SCREAMER puts his head on, L. D., and looks 
about. 

Scream. All right:! noe enters.| I saw just now 
Mr. Tremor toddling along with his daughter on 
his arm, so I said to myself, ‘‘ Now’s your time to 
see Betsy Wheemer, and make the most of your 
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thought— Surely she isn’t out, too? If she is 
out, I have shut her out, and she'll have to keep 
out, for I took good care safely to shut the door. 
Bream. [aside, putting his head on R. D.} That’s 
a comfort to know. [ Disappears. 


Scream. Eh? [Starting and turning.|-Is that ‘ 


you, Betsy? No, it isn’t; but I really thought—. 
[am very fond of Betsy Wheemer, and when I 
left Littleworth made up my mind to seek her 
out; I knew she was in service at Foozleton, and 
the other day happened to see her standing in 
that balcony; but before I could get up to the 
house she had disappeared. Sod 
Bream (aside, putting his head on, RB. D.] I 
shall be obliged to strangle this fellow ! 
| 7 Disa rs. 
Scream. Eh? [Starting and turning L.]| Is that 
you, Betsy? No, it isn’t, but I really thought— 
Tis very strange! As she wasn’t in the kitchen 
I made sure she must be somewhere upstairs; an 
now I am upstairs on the first floor, and— Per- 
haps she is in the attics. J used to bark like a 
dog, at Littleworth, when I wanted to serenade 
her, and let her know that I wasn’t far off; but it 
wouldn't do to give that signal now, because I do it 
so naturally, she might think I was some stray 
animal that had got into the house, and go off into’ 
a fit. Ill go up to the second floor and the attics, 
and if she isn’t there, then I'll go away out of the 
house, because the proprietor of the establishment 
is sure to be back presently, and it wouldn’t do to 
let him find me here; [opening L. D.] and a little 
later in the evening Ill come back and stand out- 
side the house, and bark away till sHe hears me. 
[ Goes off, L. D., closing door after him; BREAMER 
opens R. D., looks out, disappears again immedi- 
ately, and SCREAMER puts his head on, L. D.} Is 
that you, Betsy? No, it isn’t; but Ireally thought— 
[ Disappears. 
| Breamer. (entering, R. D.] I am not atall satis- 
ified with myself; that fellow may be very much 


opportunity, Sylvester Screamer.” And when I)in my way, and I was very wrong not to strangle 


reached the house, and was about to give the sig- | hi 


pal which used to tell her that I was near, when 
we were both at Littleworth—just then, to my 
great satisfaction, I perceived that the street door 
Was open—[BREAMER puts his head out, R. D.] 
that is, it wasn’t exactly open, but it wasn’t 
quite shut. 

Bream. [aside.| I thought I had closed it. Con- 
found it! what is the matter with that door? 

[ Disappears. 


m. 
Tremor. (without, Lu.) I never knew such a 
thing in all my life! [BREAMER runs off, R: D. 

and 'TREMOR enters, L. D.] Yes, a beautiful idea | 
My daughfer, Mary Anne, allows our only servant 
to go out for a day’s holiday and to stay away 
until to-morrow morning, putting us to dreadful 
inconvenience—nobody to mind the house while I 
went to my next door neighbor, who lives about 
three-quarters of a mile from us, to ask him to 


Scream. Eh? [Starting and turning toward L.]|Supper, and—and I was obliged to take my 


Is that you, Betsy? No, it isn’t; but I really} daughter, Mary Anne, with me, because I—well, I 
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find that old Thompson wasn’t at home, and old 
Mrs. Thompson had got the toothache, and asked 


remaining; so I had to come back by myself, and 
now here I am all alone in the house. 

Bream. [aside, putting his head on for just an 
instant, R. D.] No, you have got a visitor or two. 

Trem. [starting, clutching at a chair, and turn- 
ing toward L.|] What was that? I am sure I 
heard a noise. Butif my daughter, Mary Anne, 
was here she would say I didn’t, for she never 
hears anything, which has occasioned me to think 
sometimes that she is a little deaf, and I have an 
idea of taking her to an ophthalmist. Certainly I 
am a little nervous, and no wonder, we live in 
such awful times. So many burglaries and high- 
way robberies have been committed in the neigh- 
borhood lately. An atrocious ruffian, who is 
known as the Slaughterman, in consequence, it is 
said, of having formerly been in the butchering 
line, with some of his companions, all garroters 
and burglars, has come down here to commit his 
horrid depredations. And the Slaughterman is 
so artful, that where he cannot break into a house, 
he penetrates to the interior by disguising himself 
as a respectable man, to throw people off their 
guard. Everybody has been sworn in as a special 
constable—I am a special constable—yes, I am; 
and should I be called upon to act, will do my 


Scream. [putting his head on, . D., in alow 
we a that you, Betsy? [Disappearing instant- 
y.) Oh! 

Trem. {starting, clutching at a chair and turn- 
ingR.| What was that? If I didn’t hear a noise, 
then— But my daughter, Mary Anne, would say I 
didn’t. Oh, dear! and I came down here after 
my wife’s death expecting to lead a quiet life, 
and be as happy as the day is long! There now! 
hark! [A noise as if a dog ts barking without. | 
There’s a dog barking—only I don’t believe it’s a 
dog atall: that is said to be the signal the Slaugh- 
terman gives to call his companions to him. Ob! 
now I must take one of the candles that are out- 
side on the landing, and go all over the house, 
and look under every bed, and into all the cor- 
ners and the cupboards, and under the tables and 
the chairs. And to have to go by myself! I hope 
nothing will happen to me while I am gone. To 
ts that I should be left all alone—isn’t it dread- 


Bream. {putting his head on for an instant, R. D.] 
How am I to get away? 

Trem. { starting, etc., as before.] What was that? 
Tam sure I heard a noise then! But my daugh- 
ter, Mary Anne, would say I didn’t. Oh, dear! 
What a life I do lead! Not a minute’s rest all 
day, and all night obliged to sleep with one eye 
open. [Haxit L. D. 

Bream. [entering, R. D.] Now isn’t this beauti- 
ful! I adore Mary Anne Tremor, for weeks have 
followed her like her shadow; but, as her father 
_ Was always with her, I contrived at last to steal 
into the house, and now find that she is to be ab- 
Sent until to-morrow! I know Mary Anne likes 
me, and wanted to persuade her to refer me to her 
father, for really I love her to an extent sufficient 
_toturm my brain. And we were formed for each 
other: she is lovely, and I am not at all bad-look- 


: 


- 


A PLEASANT EVENING. 
—I didn’t exactly like to go alone. And then to bine, And if I can persuade Mary Anne to say that 


my daughter, Mary Anne, to remain with her all 
night, and my daughter, Mary Anne, insisted on. 


duty to society, and to the land that gave me birth. |’ 
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she loves me as [love she—no, her— [SCREAMER, 
without, barks like a dog very hoarsely.| Halloa! 
that poor dog has got a very bad cold. 

Trem. [without.| There, there—there’s the 
Slaughterman barking again ! 

Bream. Confound it! 
here, I shall be locked up asa burglar! [Runs on 


to balcony.| This window is rather a good way | 


from the ground; but never mind, there’s some- 
body below to break my fall—so here goes! [He 
leaps over the balcony and disappears. 
darts on, very pale, runs on to balcony and looks 
over; voices without. 

Trem. Two men under the window, seizing one 
another. Oh, dear! one of them calls upon me 
to assist him, because I am a special constable. 
Now they are coming into my house. Good gra- 


cious! I must have left the door open! [Runs off, | 
R. D.; BREAMER and SCREAMER Struggle on L. D., | 


holding each other by the collar. 
Bream. Come along! 
Scream. Come along ! 


Re-enter TREMOR, R. D., carrying in his arms a 


gun, a large pistol, a cutlass and a bayonet. 


Trem. [R.] Hold him tight! Don’t let him go, 
whatever you do! 
Scream. [u.] Villain, I’ve got you! 
Bream. {c.] Ruffian, you are my prisoner! 
Scream. Well, now, ’pon my soul, I like that. 
Bream. Don’t attempt to resist. 
Trem. If you do, you are a dead man. [Drops 
all his weapons clattering on to a table, R. 
Scream. [breaking Jrom BREAMER, runs into L. 


corner.| Come, now, I don’t want any jokes of that | 


sort. 

Trem. Hold your tongue! 

Scream. Well, Iwill. | Pointing to gun, etc.] For 
yours is a style of conversation that don’t suit me. 

Bream. {to TREMOR.] I bless the happy chance 
which caused me to be passing beneath your win- 


dows at the moment when the noise of my foot- | 


steps no doubt prevented that atrocious villain 


from consummating his crime, and compelled him | 


precipitately to retreat by that balcony. 
Scream. Well, I never—no, I’m blest if I ever 
did! Why, it was he that tumbled down whop upon 


my shoulders; I thought he was a whole stack of © 


chimneys, and Iam not at all certain now that 
my neck ain’t broken. ids 

Trem. {to BREAMER.] Are you much hurt in 
consequence of that wretch so tumbling upon you ? 

Scream. Don’t I tell you that he tumbled upon me ? 

Bream. Luckily no, sir, merely a few contusions. 

Scream. What’s the use of talking like that? 
Likely I should jump in that way ; ’'m not an acro- 
bat; I was a respectable and inoffensive passer- 
by, that—that was passing along, when down 
tumbled that young gentleman. Confound it! 
when people throw such objects out of window, 
as if they were shooting a sack of coals down an 
area, the least they could do would be to call 
out, ‘‘ Below !” 

Trem. Oh, what a hardened villain ! 

Bream. [aside to TREMOR.] I have seen him 


once before, and cannot be mistaken: we have | 


captured the Slaughterman! 


Trem. [aloud, shouting.| Mercy on us! V’ll get 


a rope, and you shall bind him hand and foot. 
[ Goes off, R. D. 
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| 26 A PLEASAN 
| Scream. There’s a murderous old rascal ! [Bolts 


' towards L. D., endeavoring to escape; BREAMER 
follows, seizes, drags him back and throws him 


: over to C.; TREMOR returns with a rope. 


Trem. Don't let him go—hold him tight ! 
BREAMER forces SCREAMER into arm-chair, C. 
scream. Tight indeed! I think yow must be 

tight to treat me in this sort of way. 

Bream. [u.] Now, sir, help me to bind him. 

Scream. [struggling.] Give over! let me go to 


_ the window and call murder. 


[They bind him to the chair. 
Bream. (to TREMOR.] Now, sir, I will go for 
assistance to convey this ruffian to the lock-up. 
Scream. [c.] Ain’t it enough that you have got 
me tied up? 
stay here, while I— ‘ 
Bream. No, sir, you are a brave man, and with 


' those weapons, which you will know how to use 


if occasion should require— 

Trem. Yes, no doubt. But, for all that— 

Scream. [to BREAMER.] Don’t leave me with 
that bloodthirsty old wretch; he'll murder me, I 
know he will. 

Bream. [asideto SCREAMER. | I forbid you to say 
a single word; if you dare to disclose the truth— 

Scream. Well ? 

Bream. P11 blow your brains out—I say no more. 

Scream. And it isn’t much, but it’s quite enough, 
and dreadfully to the purpose. But I don’t care ; 
he will kill me if you don’t, and I will speak. 

Bream. [aside.] Will you? [Aloud.] [have just 
thought, suppose this wretch should give the signal 
to his companions— 

Trem. Mercy on us! 

Bream. Don’t you think we had better gag him ? 

Scream. Gag me? | 

Trem. Yes, do—here! [Standing at a distance 
he gives handkerchief to BREAMER, who binds it 
over SCREAMER’S mouth. 

Bream. Have no fear, Mr. Tremor; the events 
of this evening will terminate satisfactorily for 
everybody, take my word for it. 

Trem. I am sure I hope so. 

Bream. (to SCREAMER.] Now will you speak? 
[SCREAMER mumbles behind the handkerchief. 
BREAMER runs off, L. D., quietly laughing. 

Trem. (aside. | To be left alone with this mon- 
ster. Oh, dear! [TREMOR Slinks back and places 
himself behind the table on which are the weapons. | 
That young man said I was armed. Yes, eos 
at the weapons| certainly Iam armed; but the 
gun and the pistol are not at all sharp, and the 


' sword and the bayonet are not loaded—I shouldn’t 


like to touch them if they were. However, the 


Slaughterman won’t know, and so— [SCREAMER man! 


writhes and groans—TREMOR starts. 


Trem. [R., frightened.| No, no, you had better 


T EVENING. 
again in chair.] You shall have a mouthful of air, 
for you have got to be hanged, and that justice 
can’t be done you if I allow you to be suffocated. 
[Removes the handkerchief. 

Scream. [c.) B-o-o-o-h! Ah! oh! beau-ti-ful— 
ugh! I didn’t know whata 
breathe till I found that I coul 
all over with me. 

Trem. [R.] Ah, you ought to be very sorry that 
I have brought you back to life. ; 

Scream. Well, then, I ain’t—that’s all I have 
got to say. 

Trem. And I would have let you go, only such 
a death would have been too good for you. 

Scream. Whatakind-hearted Christian you are! 

Trem. I cannot feel pity for you. But if you 
have a father— 

Scream. Of course I have got a father. 

Trem. (shaking his head and sighing.| Ah, how 
dreadful for him ! | 

Scream. It’s a good deal worse for me, I think. 

Trem. [as before.| I can put myself in his place. 

Scream. I'd sooner see you in mine. | 

Trem. Infamous villain! Vile Slaughterman ! 

Scream. [starting up.) What! [TREMOR runs 
behind table, huddles up all the weapons as before 
and presents them together at SCREAMER, who fails 
back again into his chair and writhes about.) Don’t 
—don’t! Suppose they should all go off at once! 
(TREMOR, frightened, drops all the weapons back 
on the table—SCREAMER bumps about in his pease 
Look ve here! you might as well have allowe 
me to be suffocated, if you are going to frighten me 
to death. And I tell you what it is Mr.—Mr.— 

Trem. [behind table.] Theophilus Tremor, sir! 

Scream. [jumping up.) What? [TREMOR 
snatches cutlass from table, and levels it at 


’t. It was nearly 


SCREAMER as though it were a gun; SCREAMER | 


fulls back into chair, writhes, and averts his head.] 
Don’t pull the trigger—pray don’t! 


Trem. I have a right to do it, for lam aspecial : ¢- 


constable; and if you are not quiet, atrocious 
Slaughterman— 

Scream. It’s you that’s the Slaughterman; Iam 
the innocent lamb, and my name is Sylvester 
Screamer ! 

Trem. How! Not the son of my old friend, 
Timothy Screamer, of Littleworth ? 

Scream. I ought to be his son, for he is my 
father. 

Trem. Impossible ! . . 

Scream. Don’t dare to say that Iam not my 
father’s son—you are slandering my mother, and 
I won't allow it. | 

Trem. No, no, you are not my old friend’s son— 
jhe cannot have given birth to the vile Slaughter- 


Scream. I never said he did, didI? ButIlam 


Scream. [speaking with great difficulty.) I am |his son, and I have got a letter of introduction for 


choking—ugh—ugh—Im stifling. 


Trem. fee How red he is in the face.| pocket here, will you? 
[Aloud.] I am glad to see that you can blush for| TZrem. [astonished. 
your crimes. °* : 


you in my portmanteau, and—just feel in my coat 


For the portmanteau ? 
Scream. [aside.] There’s an old idiot! [Aloud. 


Scream I’m suffocated! [He marches about,| No, for a pocket-book with papers in it that wil 
dragging the arm-chair after him; TREMOR|provetoyou— [Making vuin attempts to thrust his 
gathers up gun, etc., ina bunch and points them | hand into his pocket.) 1 can’t do it myself, or— 
toward SCREAMER—SCREAMER lies down on the| Trem. (who has crept close to him, R., still hold- 


floor and rolls and kicks. 
Trem. Gracious! he is suffocating! [Drops all 
his wenpons again on the table.| The handkerchief 


ing the cutlass.| Stop, I will. 
[Puts his hand in SCREAMER’S coat pocket. 


Scream. Mind what you are about—you are $ 


is too tight. [Raises SCREAMER and places him| poking your blunderbuss in my eye. 
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Trem. [bringing out pocket-book, opening it, and 
glancing at papers.) It is he! 

Scream. (looking at his bound arms. } Yow 
. excuse me that I don’t embrace vou. 

Trem. And you, the son of my old friend, have 
‘entered my house to rob me and murder my 
' daughter ! 

Scream. No, I haven’t—I don’t support myself 
‘in that sort of way ; I do nothing, and live upon 
-_ ge 

side.| ‘Ah, a light breaks in upon me! 
“He is a laughter’. lover, and came here expect- 
ing to see her, and that other young man knows 
-it—and everybody will know it. - 

Scream. Eh? [Suddenly turning his head. to- 
wards L. D.] Is that you, Betsy? No, it isn’t; 
| but Ireally thought— 

Trem. [aside.| Wretch! [ Aloud, turning toward 
| SCREAMER and presenting cutlass at him, as be- 
fore. ] I don’t know what hinders me from blowing 
' your brains out. 

Scream. [looking at cutlass.} Perhaps it’s be- 
, cause that thingamy won't go off. 

No! [Throwing cutlass on to table. 
side.) After all, he is the son of my old friend, 
d my old friend is Yich, so— [Commences to 
ntie the rope by which SCREAMER 4s bound. 
Scream. Now you are a good old chap! ‘[ Throws 
, away the rope and jumps up.| Oh, what a relief. 
. But shall I ever recover the use of my arms? 
' They are all over pins and needles. 

Trem. [impressively.] I know all. 

Scream. All what ? 

Trem. Don’t ask me. 
_ kill you on the spot. 


ay 7 


My first impulse was to 


the second. 

Trem. [solemnly.| Sylvester Screamer, she is 
yours. 

Scream. Who—Béetsy 
oe ‘Rubbish! You iow her name is Mary 

Scream. 1s it? Then what on earth made her 
say it was— 

Trem. No further dissimulation. 

Scream. No, that wasn’t what she called her- 
self; it was— 

Trem. My dau ughter, Mary Anne, is yours. 

Scream. How do you mean? How can she be 
mine? I haven't eae her—don’t know anything 
about her. 

Trem. Because you are the son of my old friend ; 
and to silence the voice of scandal, I say to you= 
take her. 

Scream. Where am I to take her to? 

Trem. Yes, she shall be your we and you shall 
be her husband. 

Scream. Well, if one of them things happens, I 
think the other is very likely. 

Alia I allow you to consider me your father- 
in-law 

Scream. Well, I will if you wish it. [Aside.] 
Pm blest if he isn’t a lunatic. 

Trem. I am sorry she should have fallen in love 
With you; but— 

Scream. {aside.] There isn’t a gal that can resist 
me. What a captivating chap I am, to be sure! 


Enter FREDERICK BREAMER, L. D. 


Bream. A strong guard is below. Free! (crosses 
C.] how is this ? 


4) 
“I 


Trem. [R., to Serer ] My aeae sir, we have 


been mistaken about this young man, and—he is 
my son-in-law. 

Bream. Ah! [Aside to SCREAMER. ] Wretch ! 

Scream. [L., to him.) Vll swear I haven’t said 
a word. 

Trem. This ‘young gentleman is Sylvester 
Screamer, the son of my old friend— | 

Scream. Timothy Screamer, of Littleworth. 

Trem. He does not now deny that it was he who 
jumped out of the window, bat he is not a robber 
—you understand. | 

Bream. [aside to SCREAMER. ] Pil kill you! 

Scream. [aside.] This is what I call passing a 
very pleasant evening. 

Trem. There is his pocket-book, ‘giving it to 
BREAMER] with papers that prove— Look them 
over, and you will see. 

[BREAMER runs his eye over the papers. 

Scream. [sinking into an easy chair: forward, 
L., and stretches his legs out.) Now, young man, 
if you have anything more to say, say it, for I 
want to have my supper and go to bed. 

Bream. [struck with a thought.] I have it! 
[Aside to TREMoR.] Now am I more than ever 
certain that that man is no other than the Slaugh- 
terman himself. 

Trem. Good heavens! Why? | 

Bream. The papers in his pocket-book are mine. 
The villain must have stolen them from me during 
the struggle with him beneath that window. - 

Trem. How! can it be that you are— 

Bream. [stealthily reading. the papers. ] Syl— 
Sylvester Scre—Screamer. Yes,Iam! [TREMOR 
rushes to table, gathers up all the weapons, and 


Scream. Then I am very glad you began with| presents them in a bunch, as before, at SCREAMER. 


Scream. [curling himself up in the easy chair.) 
Oh, la! he’s breaking out all over again. 

Trem. Vile ruffian—atrocious Slaughterman ! 

Scream. Do you go on like this all the year 
round ? 

Trem. Confess that you are the Slaughterman! 

Scream. I won't. I am— 

Trem. Ruffian ! there stands the true Screamer. 

Scream. He me? He isn’t—he is incapable of it. 

Trem. Summon the officers without to convey 
him to the police station. : 

Scream. Where's Betsy? Call Betsy ! 

Trem. What’s that ? 

Bream. [seizing SOREAMER. ] Come along, 
Slaughterman. 

Scream. Be quiet—let go! [Struggles, and is 
dragged off, L. D., by BREAMER. TREMOR drops 
gun, etc., on the tab é. 

Trem. "Oh, what an awful night! The villain 
I was about to compel Mary Anne to marry is a— 
a—only to think that but for that good young 
man, my daughter would have been Mrs. Slaugh- 
terman! 


Re-enter BREAMER, L. D. 
Ah, my noble friend— 


Bream. Don’t thank me,.sir; I have but done 


my duty. 

Trem. How could I believe that was the son of— 
I never saw a more ruffianly. visage in my life— 
an ‘awful hanging look; whilst you—why, I 
ought to have recognized. you immediately—you 
are the very image of your father, especially about 
the nose—when one has a side view of it. And 
how is my old friend ? 
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Bream. Pretty well, thank you, sir. 

Trem. He has got rid, then, of his asthma? 

Bream. Much better since a very celebrated 
physician came to Butterworth. 

Trem.. Butterworth? Littleworth, you mean. 

Bream. I—I mean to say from Butterworth. 
You see, the doctor came from— 

Scream. The devil ! 

[Bursts on, L. D., and falls into a chair, C. 
Trem. Here he is again—knock him down! 
Scream. [jumping up, seizing his chair and 

brandishing it.| Stop! or Pll show you that I 
know how to play at knock-’em-downs. 

Bream. [u.] But how comes it— 

Scream. I persuaded the men you gave me 
to take me to my inn, and they were soon con- 
vinced that I wasn’t the Slaughterman; and then 
I got my letter of introduction that 1 had forgot- 
ten all about—here it is, and now you shall see. 

Bream. Say no more. eigen c. to TREMOR. ] 
I confess, sir, that he is Mr. Sylvester Screamer— 
but it was I who came here with the hope to see 
Miss Tremor, because I adore her. | 

‘Trem. It is enough to drive a man out of his 
rig Which of the two jumped out of the win- 
dow 

' Bream. He who now will jump again. [Point- 
ing to window. To SCREAMER.] Now, sir, go on. 

Scream. Certainly; 1 am quite ready. [Runs 
up to window as if about tojump.] You havea 
very pretty view there, sir. 

Bream. Well? 

Scream. No, that is a sort of thing I don’t do 
twice. If you will go down, so that I may tumble 
on you— 

Bream. You see, sir, the proof is evident; and 
in order still more perfectly to convince you— 

[About to jump. 
are: Stop! [Crosses c.] I had forgot—that 
letter : 

Scream. [L.] Here it is; now you'll see. Papa, 
I know, requests you to treat me with the utmost 
affection. 

Trem. Yes, it is my old friend’s hand. [Reads.] 
‘¢My DEAR TREMOR: You will receive this letter 
from my son.” 
| Scream. Here I am! read on, and you will see 

how my father dotes upon me. 
Trem. ({reads.] ‘‘ He is the laziest scamp in ex- 
istence,.and J can do nothing with him.” 
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America, that he may not disgrace me by getting 
himself hanged in England.” . a eee 

Scream. There is a nice man for a father! And 
what a beautiful letter of recommendation !. 

Trem. And you dared to pretend to marry my 
daughter ? 

Scream. You offered her to me; I didn’t ask 
you, did I? 

Bream. [R.] Give her, sir, to me, who adore 
her! Iam called Frederick Breamer—you must 
have heard of my family. re a 

Trem. Yes, certainly. Well, we will see about it. 
And if my daughter— [To sone en As for you, 
never let me see you more, or I’ll send you to the 
House of Correction. 

Scream. Don’t be alarmed—lI shall never pass - 
under your windows again, ifI knowit. -- . 
’ Trem. (to SCREAMER.] Now go away home‘to 
your father. 

Scream. [turning.] Isthat you, Betsy? No, it 
isn’t; but I really thought—' [Zo TrEMmor.] But 
you won’t turn me out at this time of night? 
Think of the Slaughterman. 

Trem. Get out! 

Scream. Oh, Mr. Tremor! 


>? 


a 


Trem: Get out! j | 
Scream. [crosses to Cc.) I appeal to you, Mr. 

Breamer. mg 
Bream. Get out, Mr. Screamer. 

Scream. But I want to stay and marry Betsy 
Wheemer. . | +) 
Trem. Nonsense! she is engaged to a respecta- i 

ble young man named Dreamer. 
Scream. Dreamer? Ah! [sighing] he’s been |} | 
too wide awake for me, it seems. 


—, 


Scream. Stop! you can’t be reading it right. 
Trem. [reads.) ‘‘ Try to persuade him to go to | 


+] 


Well, taken jf 
altogether, I have had an awful night of it. = 
Trem. [r.] And so have I, I think. I have 

been frightened out of my life. Ae a] 
“Seream. [c.] And,I have been suffocated to (3 in 
death, besides being— : WY 
Bream. [u.] Never mind. If our troubles and |] , 
tribulations have caused any amusement to those |{ 4 


whom we have endeavored to please, we shall 
after all, have reason to say that we have passed 
a@ very PLEASANT EVENING. 


THE END. 
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Scenz.—A Court of Justice. 


BARRISTERS, ATTORNEYS and JURYMEN dis- 
covered, with USHER. 


Chorus. Hark, the hour of ten is sounding ! 
Hearts with anxious fears are bounding; 

Hall of Justice crowds surrounding, 
Breathing hope and fear— 

For to-day, in this arena 

Summoned by a stern subpoena, 

Edwin, sued by Angelina, 

Shortly will appear. 


| " [The USHER marshals the JURY into jury-box. 


Usher. [solo.] Now, Jurymen, hear my advice— 
All Kinds of vulgar prejudice 

T pray you set aside: 

With stern, judicial frame of mind, 

From bias free of every kind, 

This trial must be tried. 


| Chorus. From bias free of every kind 
| This trial must be tried. [During choruses, USHER 
| says, fortissimo, “ Silence in Court !” 


: $i Usher. Oh, listen to the plaintiff's case : 
. Observe the features of her face— 

The broken-hearted bride. 

: $1 Condole with her distress of mind— 

‘ 9! From bias free of every kind 

a This trial must be tried. 

Chorus. From bias free, etc. 


Usher. And when, amid the plaintiffs shrieks, 
The ruffianly defendant speaks— . 

. ¢ Upon the other side ; 

t What he may say you needn’t mind— 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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THE FlomeE CIRCLE, PRIVATE JHEATRICALS, AND THE ‘AMERICAN STAGE. 


Entered according to Act of comers, in tha year 1877 Dy eat CORMERT, in the Office 
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From bias free of every kind 


This trial must be tried. 


Chorus. From bias free, ete. 


Enter DEFENDANT. 


rh eee Is this the Court of the Exchequer? 
t is! 
Defendant. [aside. } Be firm, my moral grumbler, 
Your evil star | 
All. Who are you? ~ 
Defendant. I’m the defendant! 
Chorus of Jurymen. [shaking their fists.] 
-| Monster, dread our damages ! 
We're the jury, 
Dread our fury ! 
Defendant. Hear me, hear me, if you please. 
These are very strange proceedings-- 
For, permit me to remark, 
On the merits of my pleadings 
You're at present in the dark. 


[DEFENDANT beckons to JURYMEN; they leave the 
box, and gather round him as they sing the 
Jollowing: 


s in the ascendant! 


Ha, ha, ha! 

That’s a very true remark— © 
On the merits of your pleadings 
We're entirely in the dark! 
Ha, ha! ha, ha! 


Defendant. [song.] 
When first my old, old love I knew, 
My bosom swelled with joy ; 
My riches at her feet I threw— 
I was a love-sick boy! 
No term seemed extravagant 
Upon her to employ— 
I used to mope, and sigh, and pant, 
Just like a love-sick boy! 


But joy incessant palls the sense; 
And love, unchanged, will cloy, 

And she became a bore intense 
Unto her love-sick boy! 

With fitful glimmer burnt my flame, 
And I grew cold and coy, 

At last, one morning, I became 
Another’s love-sick boy ! 


Chorus of Jurymen. (advancing stealthily.] 


Oh, I was like that when a lad; 


A shocking younp scamp of a rover! 


I behaved like a regular cad ; 
But that sort of thing is all over. 
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80 TRIAL BY JURY. 1 
| ' Tm now a respectable chap, And every day my voice was heard | | 
And shine with a virtue resplendent, At the Sessions or Ancient Bailey.. | 
| And therefore I haven’t a scrap All thieves who could my fees afford : 
| - Of sympathy with the defendant ! Relied on my orations, t 
He shall treat us with awe, And many a burglar I’ve restored it 
If there isn’t a flaw, To his friends and his relatigpns. | : 
| Sa eens Se ir st alr ae Chorus. And many a burglar, etc. + 
| Singing so merrily—Trial-la-law ! Judge. At length I became as rich as the Gur- 
| Usher. Silence in Court, and all attention lend.! an Catan then I thought her 
Behold your Judge! In due submission bend ! So I threw over that rich attorney’s 
Enter JUDGE on bench. Elderly, ugly daughter. 
Chorus. All hail, great Judge! The rich attorney my character high 


Tried vainly to disparage— 
And now, if you please, I’m ready to try 
This breach of promise of marriage ! 


To your bright rays 
We never grudge 
Ecstatic praise. 


All hail! Chorus. And now, if you please, ete. 


May each decree Jud 
ge. For now I am a Judge! 
, ‘ chan rank, All. And a good Judge, too! 
ms aber © or , Judge. Yes, now I am a Judge! 
eversed in banc. All. And a good Judge, too! 
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hail! Judge. Though all my law is fudge, 
Judge. For these kind words accept my thanks, | Yet I'll never, never budge 
| I pray! But I'll live and die a Ju ae 
A Breach of Promise we've to try to-day ; All. And a good Judge, too! 
But firstly, if the time you’ll not begrudge, Judge. It was managed by a job! 
ll tell you how I eame to be a Judge. All. And a good job, too! 
All. He'll tell us how he came to be a Judge! Judge. It was managed by: a job! 
Judge. .Let me speak. All. And @ good job, too! 
All. Let him speak. Judge. It is patent to the mob, 
Judge. Let me speak. That my being made a nob 
All. Let him speak. Hush! hush!! hush!!! | Was effected by a job. 
[Fortissimo.] He'll tell us how he came to bea _ All, And a good job, too! 
pains (end ] Enter COUNSEL for PLAINTIFF. 
When I, good friends, was called to the bar, Counsel. Swear thou the Jury ! 7 
I'd an appetite fresh and hearty, | Usher. Kneel, Jurymen! oh, kneel! 
But I was, as many young barristers are, 
An impecunious party ; [AW the Jury kneel in the jury-box, and so are | 
Vd a awallow-tail coat of a béautiful blue— hidden from audience. 3 


A brief which I bought of a booby— Oh, will you swear by yonder skies, 
A couple of shirts and a collar or two, Whatever question may arise 
And a ring that looked like a ruby. | 'T wixt rich and poor—’twixt low and high, 


That you will well and truly try? 
Chorus. A couple of shirts, etc. Jury. [raise their hands, which alone are visible.) 
Judge. In. Westminster Hall I danced a dance, | To all of this we make reply, 

Like a semi-despondent fury ; By the dull slate of yonder sky: 
For I thought I should never hit on a chance | That we will well and truly try. 
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Of addressing a British jury. : Sag 
And dinners of bread and water ; j Usher. This blind devotion is indeed a crusher— 
So I fell in love with a rich attorney’s Pardon the tear-drop of the simple Usher ! ! 
| Elderly, ugly daughter. | (Weeps. | 
: ' Counsel. Call the plaintiff! | 
Chorus. So he fell in love, ete. -Usher. Oh, Angeli Angelina! Come thou 
Judge. The rich attorney he jumped with joy, into Court. 


And replied to my fond professions : 
‘You shall reap the reward of your pluck, my | Exter the BRIDESMAIDS, each bearing two palm 
oy, branches, their arms crossed on their bosoms, 
At the Bailey and Eas Sessions. and rose-wreaths on their arms. 
You'll soon get used to her looks,” said he ; ee 
“ And a very nice girl you'll find her! ’ Chorus of Bridesmaids. 
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She may very well pass for forty-three Comes the broken flower— ae 
In the dusk, with a light behind her !” * Comes the cheated maid— : 
Though the tempest lower 
Chorus. She may very well, etc. Rain avd cloud will fade! | 
Judge. The rich attorney was good as his word: Take, O maid, these posies : 
The briefs came trooping gaily, ) Though thy beauty rare 
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Camberwell became a bower, 
Peckham an Arcadian Vale, 
Breathing concentrated otto !— 
An existence a la Watteau. 
, | All. Bless us, concentrated otto! etc. 
[The JUDGE, having taken a great fancy to FIRST! Counsel. [coming down with PLAINTIFF, who is 


Shame the blushing roses, 
They are passing fair ! 
Wear the flowers till thev fade : 
Happy be thy life, O maid! 
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BRIDESMAID, sends her a note by USHER, which | still sobbing on his breast.] 
she reads, kissés rapturously, and places in her Picture, then, my client naming 
bosom. And insisting on the day: 


Angelina. [{solo.] O’er the season vernal Picture him excuses framing— 
Time may cast 2 shade: Going from her far away ; 
Sunshine, if eternal, Doubly criminal to do so, 
Makes the roses fade ! For the maid had bought her trousseau! 
Time may do his duty ; All. Doubly criminal, ete. 
Let the thief alone— Counsel. [to PLAINTIFF, who weeps.] 
Winter hath a beauty Cheer up, my pretty—oh, cheer up! 
That is all his own. , Jury. Cheer up, cheer up, we love you! 
Fairest days are sun and shade: 
I am no uphappy maid! [COUNSEL leads PLAINTIFF fondly into witness- 


| er : : box; he takes a tender leave of her and resumes 
[By this gat JUDGE has transferred his admit-| jis place in court. PLAINTIFF reels, as if about 
ration to ANGELINA. | to faint. 


Chorus of Bridesmaids. Judge. That she is reeling 


Comes the broken flower, etc. Is plain to me! 


‘ i : 
[During chorus ANGELINA collects wreaths of kd ele a you're feeling, 


roses from BRIDESMAIDS and gives them to the She falls sobbing on to the FOREMAN’S breast 
JURY, who put them on, and wear them during Dintniig [ jeebly-| I shall recover _ 
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the rest of the piece. If left alone. | 
Judge. [to ASSOCIATE. ] Oh, never, never, never,| All. [shaking their fists at DEFENDANT. ] 
since I joined the human race, Oh, perjured lover, 


Saw I so exquisitely fair a face. ‘Atone! atone! 
Jury. [shaking their forefingers at JcDGE.] Ah,|_ Foreman. Just like a father 
sly dog! Ah,asly dog! — I wish to be. ; [Kissing her. 
Judge. [to Jury.] How say you, is she not de-| Judge. [approaching her.j Or, if you'd rather, 
signed for capture? . ecline on me! 
Foreman. (after consulting with the JuRY. |] 
We've but one word, my lord, and that is—| [She staggers on to bench, sits down by the JUDGE, 
~ Rapture! | | and falls sobbing on his breast. 
Plaintiff. Nedecloe dase fd 
Your kindness, gentlemen, quite overpowers! Counsel. Oh, fetch some water 
Jury. We love you fondly, and would make you| From far Cologne! 
ours ! All. For this sad slaughter 
Bridesmaids. [shaking their forefingers at|Atone! atone! 
JURY.] Ah, sly dogs! Ah, sly dogs! Jury. (shaking fists at DEFENDANT. ] 
Counsel for Plaintiff. May it please you, my lud!| Monster, monster, dread our fury— 
Gentlemen of the Jury ! There’s the Judge, and we're the Jury ! 
= | Defendant. [song.] Oh, gentlemen, listen, I 


With a sense of deep emotion 

I approach this painful case ; 
For I never had a notion 

That a man could be so base, 
Or deceive a girl confiding, 
Vows, etcetera, deriding. 


All. He deceived a girl confiding, 
Vows, etcetera, deriding. | 
PLAINTIFF falls sobbing on COUNSEL’S breast, 
and remains there. 


Counsel. See my interesting client, 
Victim of a heartless wile! 
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pray: 
| Though I own that my heart has been ranging, 
Of nature the laws I obey, | 
For nature is constantly changing. 
The moon in her phases is found, 
The time and the wind and the weather, 
The months in succession come round, 
And you don’t find two Mondays together. - 
Consider the moral, I pray, 
Nor bring a young fellow to sorrow, 
Who loves this young lady to-day, 
And loves that young lady to-morrow. 
Bridesmaids. [rushing forward, and kneeling to 
JURY.] Considtr the moral, etc. 
Defendant. You cannot eat breakfast all day, 
See the traitor all defiant Nor is it the act of a sinner, 
Wears a, supercilious smile ! When breakfast is taken away, 
Sweetly smiled my client on him, To turn your attention to dinner ; 
Coyly woo’d and gently won him! And it’s not in the range of belief, 
All. Sweetly smiled, etc. That you could hold him as a glutton, 
Counsel. Swiftly fled each honeyed hour _ Who, when he is tired of beef, 
Spent with this unmanly male! Determines to tackle the mutton. 
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But this I am ready to say, 
If it will appease their sorrow, 
Y’ll marry one lady to-day, 
And I'll marry the other to-morrow. 
Bridesmaids. [rushing forwurd, as before.) - 


But this he is ready to say, etc. 


Judge. That seems a reasonable proposition, 
To which I think your client may agree. 


Counsel. But, I submit, my lord, with all sub- 


mission, 


To marry two at once is Burglaree ! 
[Referring to law-book. 
In the reign of James the Second 


It was generally reckoned 
AS a very serious crime 


To marry two wives at one time. 
Hands book up to JUDGE, who reads it. 


All, Oh, man of learning | 


Quartet—JUDGE, COUNSEL, DEFENDANT and 


PLAINTIFF. 


Judge. A pice dilemma we have here, - 


That calls for all our wit. 


Counsel. And at this stage it don’t appear 


That we can settle it. 


Defendant. If I to wed the girl am loth, 


A breach ’twill surely be! 


Plaintiff. And if he goes and marries both 


It counts as Burglaree! 
All. A nice dilemma, etc. 


Duet—PLAINTIFF and DEFENDANT. 


Plaintiff. [embracing DEFENDANT rapturously. ] 
I love him—I love him with fervor unceasing, 
I worship and madly adore ; 
My blind adoration is always increasing, 
My loss I shall ever deplore. 
Oh, see what a blessing—what love and caressing 
I’ve lost, and remember it, pray, 
When you I'm addressing are busy assessing 
The damages Edwin must pay. _ 
Defendant. [repelling her furiously. | 
I smoke like a furnace—I’m always in liquor, 


[ae 
| 
| 
: 
All. Oh, Judge discerning ! 
: 
| 
| 


_A ruffian—a bully—a sot. 


I’m sure I should thrash her—perhaps I should 


kick her, 
I am such a very bad lot! 


I’m not prepossessing, as you may be guessing, 
She couldn’t endure me a day ! 

Recall my professing when you are assessing 
The damages Edwin must pay ! 


[She clings to him passionately; he drags her 
round stage, and flings her to the ground. 


Jury. We would be fairly acting, 


But this is most distracting ! 


Judge. The question, gentlemen, is one of liquor, 
You ask for guidance—this is my reply: 

If he, when tipsy, would assault and kick her, 
Let’s make him tipsy, gentlemen, and try ! 


Counsel. With all respect 
I do object! 
All. With all respect 
We do object ! 
Defendant. I don’t object ! 
All. We do object! 


Judge. [tossing his books and papers about. | 


All the legal furies seize you ! 


No proposal seems to please you! 


I can’t stop up here all day, 
I must shortly go away. 
Barristers, and you, attorneys, 


Set out on your homeward journeys; 


Put your briefs upon the shelf— 


I will marry her myself! (He comes down JSrom 
bench to floor of Court. He embraces AN- 


' GELINA. 


Plaintiff, Ob, joy unbounded ! 


With wealth surrounded, 
The knell is sounded 
Of grief and woe. 
Counsel. With love devoted 
On you he’s doted ; 
To castle moated 
Away they Bi 
Defendant. I wonder whether 
They'll live together 
In marriage tether 


In manner true? . 


Usher. It seems. to me, sir, 
Of such as she, sir, 
A judge is he, sir, 


A good judge, too. 
Chorus. It seems to me, sir, ete. 


Judge. Oh, yes, lama J udge. 
All. And a good Judge, too! 
Judge. Oh, yes, I am a Judge. 
All. And a good Judge, too! 


Judge. Though homeward as you trudge, 


You declare my law is fudge, 
Yet of beauty I’m a judge. 
All. And a good judge, too! 


[JuDGEand PLAINTIFF dance back on to the bench. ' 
The BRIDESMAIDS take the eight garlands of 
roses from behind the JUDGE'S desk (where one 
end of them is fastened) and draw them across 3 
floor of Court, so that they radiate from the desk. 
Two plaster Cupids in bar wigs descend from the 


flies. Red fire. 
THE END. 
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FROU-FROU: 


B Zlay, in Five Acts. 


Adapted from the French of 


MM. MEILHAC AND HALEVY. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Theatre du Gymnase, Princess 


Paris, 1869. wer 1870. 
Se eaceee stents © Pajol a ace 
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Le Baron de Cambri...“ Murra * Sei 
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vidwehcemant Ga mentin. ‘¢ Hausser 
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: Exirs AND ENTRANCES. —RB. moans Fight, L. Jon: B.D. B 
. Second Entrance; Upp Entrance; 
ITIONS.—R. means Right; Pett 0. Cen at Oo Right 


a Door 


Middle 


glass doors open L. and R. in flat, looking upon 
the garden terrace; a table between the windows; 
doors R.2 E. and L.2E.; sofa u.; funcy stand 
or table R.; chairs, etc. 


PAULINE 28 discovered, arranging the things on 
| table at back. 

7 Pauline. [turning her head towards door, L. C., 
as if listening. 
ouf door, L. C. 
sieur de Valreas. Whatever do they mean by 
riding at that furious pace? Ah! mademoiselle 
is foremost, though, and here she comes. Yes, 

yes; he may whip and spur as much as he likes— 

ma’mnselle has won, and gets in before him. 


Enter GILBERTE, L. C., in flat, in riding habit, with : 
whip, ete., panting as if out of breath. 


Whom have we-here? [Looking 


“| COMEDIES, a 


the year 1877, b 
of the Librarian of Congress, at 


|to-be galloping behind you than before you. 
sit your horse so well, with an air of such peri! 


Mademoiselle Gilberte and Mon- | 
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“'Fhat which pleases long, and pleases ases many, Mm must ust possess some merit."—DrR. JOHNSON. 
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E 


WITH 


CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
ADAPTED TO 


T HE Home fiRcLe, PRIVATE THEATRICALS, AND THE A MERIC AN STAGE. 


i WHEaT & CORNETT in tbe Office 
ashington, D C 


ee re ET 


PAULINE, and crossing to sofa, L.; sinks upon tt, 
exhausted. Exit PAULINE, R. . 
‘Valreas. [L. c.] I acknowledge myself beaten. 


Gilb. You say it with an air asif— Haven't I 
won, really and truly? pany the paper fan- 
shape and fanning herself. - 


Valreas. Oh, certainly , really and omy: But 
T don’t regret having lost. 

Gulb. Why ? 

-Valreas. Because it’s infinitely more oe agreeable 

ou 


Brace, that to see you riding — . 
Oh, how very pretty! 
[wn a playful bend of the head to VALREAS. 

lreas. "Tis you who are very pretty—very 
pretty, and considerably more than very pretty. 
And then again, when you took that leap, a min- 
ute ago, over the ditch. the skirt of your habit just 
fluttered aside the least bit in the world, and I 
saw such a pretty tiny little foot. 

Gilb. You say that you — 

-Valreas. I say that you have a dainty little foot, 
and I’m quite right. Look! [He looks down at 
GILBERTE’S foot, which just shows beyond the hem 
of her riding skirt. 

Gilb. Ah! [ She draws in her Soot. 

Valreas. Now just dare to say it isn’t little! 
Dare to say so—Mademoiselle Frou-Frou! : 

Gilb. First and foremost, I forbid you to call me 
Frou-Frou ! 

Valreas. But since it’s your name ?. 

Gilb. Only papa and my sister Louise have a 
right to call me so; ’tisn’t a name for you to— 

Valreas. Yes, it is, though, for me also! By 
what name could [ call you. better suited than is 
that to the delightful little personage for whom it 
seems to have been specially invented? Doesn't 
it describe you to the life—Frou-Frou? A door 
| Opens—and hark! down the stairs comes a rust- 
’ ling flutter of silken skirts sweeping along like a 

whirlwind—Frou-Frou! Into the room with a 
twirl—now here, now. there, arranging, disar- 
i ranging, prattling, pouting, laughing, singing, 
iskipping, pi eae -rattling, dancing, and off again in 
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table and snatching up a newspaper from it; she Frou! I'm quite certain that while you 
| holds tt up R. C. in triumph to VALREAS, who just sleep oe fairy’s hovering around you—contin- 
then enters, L. C., in flat.) Here's the “Evening ues, by the gentle waving ‘of her gossamer Wings, 

News”! (the same fluttering murmur—Frou-Frou! | 
art aily, L. C.] All right! I’ve lost. | thas Come, have done now, and behave prop- 
erly 


D. Left Door; 2 E. 

Centre; L. O, Left Ooutre, &o. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 

facing the audience. 

AOT I. | 

SCENE.—A Saloon in the Chateau of BRIGARD; 
{ 


Valreas. 
[to PAULINE, R., still panting for breath.] 
, Pauline—in a few 


nutes—P’ll—go and 


{ 
{ 
Gilb. First in, first in! [Hurriedly running to, ‘the twinklin oe an eye. Frou-Frou, always Frou- 
Present] Valreas. You choose exactly the right moment 
dress. [ gives her riding-whip, gloves, etc., to for that bit of good advice; for, as it happens, this | 
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2 FROU- 


very day I have somethi uing to say to you So as- 
toundingly serious, so brimful of propriety, [laugh- 
ingly} that really I’m at a loss to begin. 

Gilb. (merrily also.| Is it so very serious, then ? 

Valreas. You shall hear. 

Gilb. [rising and crossing R.] Another time 
will do, then, won’t it? Because, if you’ve some- 
thing very serious to tell me, on my part I’ve some- 
thing still more serious to do—I’ve got to dress. 

Valreas. Do you chance not to have a heart, 
Frou-Frou ? 

Gilb. Here’s papa! Here’s papa! 

Enter BRIGARD, and the BARONESS DE CAMBRI, 
the latter in a riding habit, from L. Cc. 

Brig. Why, Gilberte! what's the meaning of 
this freak of yours—galloping off in that style and 
leaving us two all alone by ourselves? I don’t 
complain of that, however. [Bowing to BARONESS. 

Baroness. [R. "o.] Truly a great mercy ! 

Gilb. [crossing to BRIGARD.] I'll tell you about 
it, papa. It was a wager between me and Mon- 
sieur de Valreas as to which of us should get home 
first and take up the ‘‘ Evening News” from yon- 


FROU. / | Aet I, Seene 1. 


afraid [with a melancholy air] there’s not the 
least chance of my ever convincing you of my—of 
inspiring you with—there isn’t any chance—is 
there ? 

Baroness. None at all! 

Valreas. Not the smallest ? 

Baroness. Not the slightest shadow of one! 

Valreas. Well, then, you see, such being the 
case, I’m fully justified i in making advances to the 
young person we spoke of just now. And besides, 
in the long run, there’s no doubt but that’ll be the 
end of it. 

Baroness. I don’t understand. 

Valreas. There’s nothing, after all, like the real 
thing, you know, in matters of this kind; and the 
only way of obtaining it is by marriage. 

Baroness. What, you're thinking of marrying ? 
[VALREAS bows affirmatively.) And you’ve made 
up 20m mind to a match with Mademoiselle Gil- 

erte 

Valreas. Exactly so. Won’t she make a deli- 
ciously delightful little countess? And besides, I 
had a reason for coming to this determination. 


nes oo and ’twas I who won and laid hold of| [Going towards door, R., and pointing.| There, 


"Brig. [taking the paper from her hands.) And 
a nice mess you’ve made of the “ Evening News”! 
Gilb. It doesn’t matter; you never read it, you 
know. 
Brig. And that ditch, too, which I had forbid- 
den you to leap. 
Gilb. [coaxingly.] There, there, papa, don’t 
scold; it only worries you; and, besides, if I did 
act imprudently, I've been well punished for it. 
Come with me; I want to tell you something. 
[Taking his arm, L. c.} I’ve a complaint to make 
| against Monsieur de Valreas, he said such things 
to me just now. 
| Brig. What! 
'  Valreas. Ive said nothing, Monsieur Brigard! 
Gilb. Papa shall judge of that. <A young girl 
who is well brought up should tell her father every- 
thing. Come, papa, come! He told me that I 
hadn’t a heart, and he called me Frou-Frou. 
[Exeunt GILBERTE and BRIGARD, L. 2 E. 
Valreas. [following them to the door.) "Twas 
mademoiselle spurred me toit, Monsieur Brigard! 
’Twas mademoiselle’s own doing. 
Baroness. [eeeiee R.}] Ah, Monsieur de Valreas! 
alreas ! 


| Monsieur de 
Valreas. What have I done now ? 

| Baroness. It’s very near four years since I’ve 
known you; and if I were called upon to say what 
you really are— 

Valreas. What I really am ? 

Baroness. Yes. 

Valreas. I am a blighted being; a poor wretch 

| dying of love for you ever since the day I first saw 

i you. 

| Baroness. Four years, then, you’ve been dying ? 

| Valreas. Four years wasting by degrees ! 

| _ Baroness. [rising.] In spite of that you’ve been 

| here for two days, and during the whole time you 

| have confined your attentions exclusively to 

Mademoiselle Gilberte. 

Valreas. Ah, you see, Baroness, that would 

' never have happened, if the first declaration 

which I made you had been received with—in fact, 

; In the way I expected. 

'  Buroness. Upon my word, Monsieur de Valreas! 

Valreas. But it wasn’t, you know! And I’m 


yonder, to the right, you see the chateau belong- 
ing to our friend Sartorys, don’t you? And there, 
to the left, is my chateau, and this one makes the 
third chateau, known as “The Charmerettes,” 
which was for sale two years ago, and was pur- 
chased by Monsieur Brigard. Now doesn’t it 
strike you as curious, rather, this father, with two 
marriageable daughters, coming and pitching his 
tent in the immediate neighborhood of two young 
bachelors—right under their noses, as it were! 
The thing strikes you at once, I see, as it did me. 
[ The BARONESS crosses L., and seats herself on 
sofa.| In fact, never was anything plainer, and 
neither Sartorys nor myself could in the least 
think of resisting what is so evidently meant to 
be. We both of us accept matrimony, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if our weddings take place on 
the same day. What a pleasing spectacle to wit- 
ness—eh, Baroness? First marriage, that of Mon- 
sieur Henri de Sartorys with Mademoiselle Louise 
Brigard, being a union of all that is wise and 
steady. Second marriage, that of Mademoiselle 
Gilberte with your humble servant, being a union 
of all that’s—just the reverse. 

Baroness. I’m in the clouds! Whatever has 
put it in your head, that Monsieur de Sartorys is 
in love with Louise and secks to marry her? 

Valreas. What has put it in my head ? 

Baroness. Yes. 

Valreas. Why, if it’s not so, what is the reason 
that he, who never before cared to stay at his 
country house for more than fifteen days at the 
utmost, should this year have remained there 
fully four months? If ho weren’t in love with 
Louise, and didn’t wish to marry her, what should 
bring him visiting a] so regularly, day after day ? 

Baroness. [rising.) Oh, you view it in that 
light, do you? It would almost make one believe 
you really were in love. 

Valreas. What do you mean? 

Baroness. Oh, nothing. 


Enter the BARON DE CAMBRI, door R.C.; he wears 
a strap across one shoulder, suspending a flat 
tin case, such as is used by botanists, and carries 
a small flowered sprig. 


Cambri. [R.] Well, good folks, here am I! 
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Act I, Scene 1.] FROU- 


FROU. 3 


Valreas. Good day; baron. What do you bring 
us there ? 
Cambri. [L. c.] Some geological and botanical 
specimens, of which last— [To the BARONESS, 
| giving her the sprig.) Hereis one I selected for 
you, my angel. 

Baroness. Very good; but what did I tell you? 

Cambri. Me % 

Baroness. es Didn't I forbid you ever to appear 
in my presence with that abominable tin can of 
yours ? 
| Cambri. Quite right ; so you did, my dear! I'll 
| go and get rid of it in the next room directly. 
| [ Hzit BARON DE CAMBRI, L. 2 E. 


: 


Valreas. Come now, Baroness, you meant some- 
| thing by that observation of yoursa little whileago? 

Baroness. When was that ?. 

Valreas. When I was speaking of the likelihood 
of a match between Mademoiselle Louise Brigard 
| and Sartorys. 

Baroness. Oh, well, it’s not at all impossible but 

' that Louise may have a very high opinion of M. 

, de Sartorys. 
: Valreas. Why, then, it appears to me the thing’s 
' Plain enough. 

Baroness. Oh, yes, it’s plain enough. ‘(Laugh- 
: ingly.) You are in love—most unmistakably in 
love! [Making him a deep courtesy, she goes off, 
laughing, R. 2 E. 

alreas. Why, of course I am in love! ! 


Re-enter the BARON, L. 2 E. 


only to express a wish and at once I fly to— 
(Looking round.) Why, where— 

Valreas. [sittin fash R.}] The bird is flown. 
Cambri. Is she? Well, ’'m not a bit surprised ; 
its just like her. You ha 
' she sends you off again directly. “ Don't return 
till,” says she, ‘“‘to please me, you’ve—’ Well, 
| done this, that and t/other, whatever it is she re- 

quires, and gone here, there and everywhere. 
| You go, you do, you come back; and when you 
; come back—my lady’s gone! That's my wife all 

over, 
Valreas. Aye, aye.! 


ppen to come in, an 


Cambri. Why, you know it well enough ? 
| Valreas. I know it! 
| Cambri. hata down by fancy table, R.] 
| Others besides us two know it also. A great 
‘many have been very assiduous in their attentions 
' to the baroness. Poor devils! their various little 
manewuvres highly amused me. I could give you 
a long list of those who— But that would be an 
endless business. I'll select one out of the lot, 
and that one—yourself. 
Valreas. 1? I never— 
| _ Cambri. Three times you’ve made my wife a 
. declaration of love! Three times, I tell you! The 
' first time only the day after you had been intro- 
! duced to her; the second two years later, at the 
| races down at Blois. On that occasion you fan- 
' cied you must be irresistible, showing off in your 
| amber satin jacket. Ha, ha, ha! as a gentleman 
jockey, eh? Ah, my good friend, all time thrown 
| away in my wife's case! Your third declaration 
came off here only two days ago; and it’s be- 
cause this last met with no better reception than 
the two first, that you’ve transferred your affec- 
: tions to Mademoiselle Gilberte. 
Valreas. Was it a clairvoyant told you all this? 
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: 
:. Cambri. There, my dear love, you see you’ve|_ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


Cambri. You've done well to give up the game. 
[Rising.] You see, my dear fellow, the baroness 
isn’t by any means one of your tender-hearted 
women. It’s a point in her character rather try- 
ing to me as her husband, but, at the same time, 
it sets my mind perfectly ’at ease with regard to 
all others. 

Valreas. [rising.] I can well believe it. 


Enter a SERVANT, with a large packet of letters, 
Le. 


Servant. [handing letters to the BARoN.] These 
letters have just come, sir. [Hzit SERVANT, L.2 E. 

Cambri. Leland them and with surprise.| For 
me! [Reading the addresses.| Oh, I see! The 
Baroness de Cambri—the baroness—the baroness. 
[Laughing.| Here’s a correspondence! Some 
more butterflies among ’em, I shouldn’t wonder. 
Ha, ha, ha! Yl go and deliver them to her at 
once. [Exit BARON DE CAMBRI, R. 2 E. 


Enter BRIGARD, L. 2 E. 


Brig. Ah! you're there still, Monsieur Valreas ? 
I’m glad of it, for I want to speak a word to you. 
Valreas. And I also want to speak a word to 
you, Monsieur Brigard. 
Brig. You and I must have a good talk together. 
Valreas. We must indeed. 
Brig. What’s all this you’ve been saying to 
Gilberte ? 
eens Nothing at all unfit for a young lady’s 


Brig. You think not, eh? 
Valreas. Certainly not ; and besides, admitting 
even that it might have been somewhat too— 


| What does it matter, when a man intends to 


offer the fullest reparation in his power? 
Brig. What 
Valreas. When, in short, he has matrimonial 
intentions. 
Brig. Matrimonial intentions! What? You of 
all men ! 
Valreas. Yes, I! 
Brig. Well, that’s the best joke of all! 
Valreas. I ’agsure you, my dear Monsieur Bri- 
gard, that I never was more serious in my life. 
Brig. Listen to me, now. I’ve a particular re- 
gard for you, my dear fellow; I like you very 
much—lI do, indeed—I like you exceedingly; but 
as to giving you my daughter, I really couldn’t 
think of it. No, decidedly not! 
Valreas. But why not, since you like me so well ? 
Brig. My dear friend, it's precisely because I 
like you—or rather, I ought to say, it’s precisely 
on account of the reasons which cause me to like 
you. Besides, it’s not quite the thing to come 
and talk to a father about marrying his daughter, 
having at home, at the very same time— 
Valreas. Having at home? 
Brig. Aye, aye; I know all about it. 
Valreas. Ah! So you’ve heard of— 
Brig. Yes, I’ve heard of a certain somebody, 
le been keeping house for you for the last four 
ays 
Valreas. Four days! Well, and how long is it 
since I’ve abandoned my own roof and taken 
refuge beneath yours? Just eight-and-forty hours, 
two clear days! If that’s not a proof of my de- 
sire to amend my ways and— 
‘Brig. Take two from four and there remains— 
It still leaves the other eight-and-forty hours un- 
reckoned. 
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4 : FROU-FROU. 


Valreas. Look here, Monsieur Brigard, my po- | 


sition has been exactly that of Hercules in the 
fable, hesitating between two ladies, each invit- 


daughter is deucedly engaging. 
Brig. I believe you. 


of altogetherishness that’s quite— 
not the question. 


his daughter, when, at the very same moment, 
there’s a— 

Valreas. Very true; yes, yes, youre quite 
right. Yes, it’s evident that somebody at home 
must be politely requested to— But the thing 
is, how to— 
enough to act for one in the matter, is what’s 
required. 

Brig. A friend, eh? 

Valreas. Yes, a friend, sufficiently at home, 
himself, in little affairs of this sort, to be able to 
arrange things pleasantly. 

Brig. Well, if it’s really the case that you— 

Valreas. You don’t mean to say— No! would 
you, though—really, now ? 

Brig. Ouce in a way, and for your sake. 

Valreas. Just so; exactly. When shall you go? 

Brig. Tll go directly. 

Valreas. All right. On your return (the stum- 
bling-block being then removed), I shall again do 
| myself the pleasure of requesting your consent to 
| my marrying Mademoiselle Gilberte. _ 

Brig. What? Haven't I already told you that 
I can’t think of— Oh, here comes Louise ! 


Enter LOUISE, L. 2 E. 


Just in the very nick of time. You shall tell her 
all about this fine scheme of yours. 

Louise. [L.] What scheme? 

Brig. {to VALREAS.] Come, out with it! 

Valreas. Ah! you may try as you please to 
flurry me, but— 

Brig. The question has long ago been settled in 
our family as to which has the wisest head among 
us. Louise is the one to consult in all matters of 
consequence. 

Louise. Well, and what now is— 

Valreas. [crossing to LOUISE.) Well, then, the 
fact is, I have solicited Monsieur Brigard’s per- 
mission to make your sister, Mademoiselle Gil- 
berte, an offer of marriage. 

Louise. Oh! 

Valreas. What answer do 
emoiselle ? 

Louise. My answer is, that it’s time for you to 
go and dress, or the same thing will happen to- 
day that happened to you yesterday—you'll be 
too late for dinner. 

Brig. There! 

Valreas. [crossing R.] Oh, well, if everybody’s 
against me— : 

Louise. Go and dress. - 

Brig. [R. c., aside to VALREAS.] You still em- 
power me to see after that other little matter ? 

roe [with a dignified air.] Most certainly, 
sir | : 

Brig. Then I'll start at once. 

(Heit BRIGARD, L., in flat. 
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ing him to walk her way. Like Hercules, I’ve 
abandoned Pleasure to follow Virtue—finding her | of them, all the reasons which may appear to you 
the most beautiful of the two; for, by Jove! your 


| 


Valreas. There’s about her, too, a—well, a sort 
Brig. Yes, it runs in the family. But that’s 


As I said before, it isn’t the 
thing to come and talk to a father about marrying 


A friend, now, who would be kind| [ 


[Act I, Scene 1. 


Louise. (to VALREAS, smiling.] What! not 
gone yet? 

Valreas. I can’t go till you have set before me 
in due order, and without omitting a single one 


to stand in the way of— 
Louise. [as before.} Come, now, you're only 
wasting your time; you'll never be ready ! 


Enter SERVANT, L. C. 


Servant. [announcing.] Monsieur de Sartorys. 
[Exit SERVANT, L. C. 


Enter SARTORYS, L. C. 


Sarto. [bowing to LOUISE.] Mademoiselle— 
Louise. Have you seen my father ? | 
Sarto. Just a moment .ago. [To VALREAS, L.] 
Ah, is that you, Paul? How are you, my boy? 
Valreas. I'm very well, old fellow; that is— 
assuming a melancholy air] when I say I’m very 
well, I mean I am— [ With a sigh.) Ah, my dear 
friend, if you only knew how they treat me in this 
house ! 
Louise. (laughingly to him.| You'll never be 
ready! | 
Valreas. Well, well, I'll go and dress, mademoi- 
selle—[going r.] Til go and dress. 
[Exit VALREAS, R. 2 E. 
Louise. [k. C., seating herself and motioning 
SARTORYS to take a seat also.| You are late to-day. 
Sarto. That is, perhaps, owing to my having 
oben from home so much earlier to-day than 
usual. 
Louise. [smiling.] That’s too clever for me. 
Sarto. (sitting down.] Well, then, here’s the ex- 


planation for you. I started from home on horse- 


back, and galloped off at a tremendous. rate, so 
eager was I to get here as quickly as possible. 
Nevertheless, within a very short distance of the 
entrance gate, I pulled up short, wheeled my 
horse round, and for a full hour rode at a foot 
pace up and down the neighboring lanes. Three 
times did I go up to that gate, and again three 
times did I ride away from it. The fourth time 
however, I made a desperate rush for it and 
dashed into the avenue—and here I am; a little 
later than usual, certainly, but at all events I’m 
here at last. 

Louise. [still smiling, but beginning lo evince a 
slight nervousness of manner.) And the cause of 
all this hesitation on your part? 

Sarto. Ah! you must know that I had made 
up my mind [I would this very day say that which 
I have been longing for the last three months to 
say. That was the reason why I felt rather faint- 
hearted just now, and why even yet I have a— 

Louise. But if what you have to impart is so 
very serious— ) 

Sarto. Serious indeed ! 

Louise. Perhaps in that case it would be better 
to wait awhile ? 

Sarto. Oh, no! It’s absolutely requisite that 
this very day— Yes, I have quite decided on it. 
But, before I speak, I have great need to remind 
myself that you, dearest mademoiselle—that you 
have ever been kindly disposed towards me ! 

Louise. Certainly ; but still I should prefer—in 


fact, if you feel so very—if it makes you so nervous ! 


to—you may easily imagine what J am likely to— 
Better defer it to another time. 
Sarto. No, 00,1 must speak! 


Besides, your 
father has authorized me to do so. 
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Louise. Oh! if my father has— run away. I’d much rather you should speak 

Sarto. I say that your father has authorized|for me. Say all the good of me you can, you 
| me, perhaps I should rather say he has given me| know; only don’t dwell too much upon the serious 
_ to understand, that the first thing of all others to; side of my character—that’s best avoided. Tell 
| her that in spite of my soberness of demeanor, 
in spite of my awkwardness of manner, there isn’t 
one among the most ardent of the youthful ad- 
mirers thronging around her who could love her 
more madly than I do. [ Rising.] Ah, if you only 
knew how often I’ve been tempted to envy that 
gracetul rattle-pate, Valreas! ‘Tell Gilberte she 
must not judge of me altogether on the surface ; 
tell her that often the man who loves most truly is 
the one least able to express the love he feels. 

Louise. [rising.| Yes, yes! I promise you to 
do this. : 

Sarto. You will speak to her? 

Louise. Yes. 

Sarto. When ? 

Louise. Well, when I see her, presently, before 
dinner. [Gets R. C. 
« Sarto. [nervously.| Presently, eh? 

Louise. You do not wish it? 

Sarto. [hastily.| Oh, yes, yes, only not before 
me! That’s understood, isn’t it ? 

Louise. Certainly ; but how will you dispose of 
yourself while lam engaged in pleading your cause? 

Sarto. Yll go out there on the lawn and walk 
up and down. Il keep watch on this window. 
Should the answer I wait for be Yes, you have 
only to make me a signal; if it be No— 

Louise. lf it be No? 

Sarto. I shall depart at once! 


_bedone is to communicate with you—to tell you— 
| Louise. And what you have to communicate is— 
_ Sarto. Can you not guess it? I love— 

Louise. You love? 

Sarto. Fondly, deeply—your sister Gilberte. 

Louise. Gilberte ! 

Sarto. Did you not know it? 

Louse. [quietly.| No; I did not know it. 

Sarto. [without heeding her, as if speaking to 
himself.| I fancied it was plain enough to every- 
body that I— 

Louise. You love my sister? 

Sarto. Yes, Lloveher. In your friendly feeling 
towards me, in your kindness of heart, I have the 
fullest confidence. Tell me what you think of the 
avowal I have just made, and whether you would 
_ approve of the marriage ? 

Louise. [aside.| Gilberte ! 
| Sarto. You do not answer. 
__ Louise. Yes, yes, 1 quite understand. You 
love Gilberte, and you ask me whether— 
| 


Sarto. You approve of the marriage ? 

Louise. [rising.] Certainly, of course; I have 
said nothing, have I, to lead you to suppose that I 
wasn’t inclined to— 

Sarto. {looking at herinquiringly.] No; but you— 

Louise. [hastily.| I approve of it—I quite ap- 
prove of it. 

Sarto. I have you on my side, then ? 

Louise. Yes; for I know no man more worthy 
of—I know none better fitted than yourself—to 
render a woman— 

Sarto. [rising and taking both her hands.| 
Thanks! a thousand thanks! 

Louise. {withdrawing her hands from his grasp 
and striving to hide her emotion.) I was a little 
bewildered at first, you know, I didn’t quite 
understand ; but now—now I come to think of it, 
it appears to me that you are just the husband I 

should have chosen for her. [Sits on sofa.] Often 
the thought that Gilberte would one day marry 
_has presented itself to my mind, and sometimes 
ithas caused me uneasiness. Yes, in spite of me, 
the waywardness, the frivolity, which seems in- 
_herent in her nature, has induced me to fear for 
_her future welfare. 


Enter GILBERTE, attired in evening dress, and 
with a bracelet in her hand, sweeping in with a 
rush, R. 2 &. 

Gilb. [C., to LOUISE.] Ah, Louise! just fasten 
me— 

Louise. [R. c.] What? 

Gib. This bracelet—I,can’t do it. [LOUISE 


—— 


— 


vant, Monsieur de Sartorys. [Hatending her left 
hand to him, while holding out the right to LOUISE. 


tremble too! [SARTORYS and LOUISE exchange 
glances.| How's this? Both of you the same? 
Dear, dear! something must be the matter here! 
[Archly.] Why, I say, I say—eh ? 


Sartorys, that since it’s impossible for you to stop 
here— 
Gilb. [to LOUISE, with surprise.| Really ? 
Louise. Suppose you go for a little walk. 
Louise. Ah, you love her indeed ! I 
Sarto. Aye, with all my heart and soul! for alittle walk. [zit SARTORYS, door R. Cc. 
Louise. But why is it that you come to me to— | 
Sarto. Your father bid me address myself to you. ‘sand pardons. 
Louise. Ah! Well, you have now, then, told| Lowise. What for? 
me all you had to say, and I have answered you;| Gilb. For having burst in all of a sudden just 


therefore— now, and interrupted a tender téte-a-téte. But 
Sarto. It isn’t yet all. I have still another boon | why did he go away? Oh, you’d have seen in 
_ to ask of you. [ Sits down again, R. of sofa. | what a clever way I should just have pretended 
| Louise. What is it? ito look carelessly about for something or other, 
_ Sarto. [entreatingly.] You will—you willspeak| and then, [imitating the action of blowing some- 
lo her, won’t you ? thing away) prrrf! Frou-Frou? Where? No | 
Louise. An! Frou-Frou there. And then the téte-a-téte would 
Sarto. If I were to attempt it myself, [ should | have gone on again swimmingly, my dear. 
—well, I couldn’t do it. I should stammer, and—| JLowise. You did well in coming, and also in re- 
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Jastens the bracelet.) Bless me, how your hand | 
trembles! [Seeing SARTORYS, L.] Al! your ser- | 


Sarto. (takes her hand, bowing.| Mademoiselle— | 
Gilb. Why, how, I declare, your hand’s all of a | 


Louise. [to SARTORYS.] I think, Monsieur de | 


Sarto. Just so, mademoiselle! Yes, P1—T’ll go | 


Gilb. My dear little sister, I really beg a thou- | 
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maining, for the matter in question referred solely 
to you. 

Gilb. To me? 

Louise. Monsieur de Sartorys is desirous of 
marrying you. 

Gilb. You say— 

Louise. I say Monsieur de Sartorys is desirous 
of marrying you. He has already spoken on the 
subject to papa; and papa, knowing how much 
I have your interests at heart, dear Gilberte, bid 
him communicate the matter to me. 

Gilb. To marry me! Monsieur de Sartorys ? 

Louise. Yes. 

Gilb. Can't be, you’ve made a mistake ! 

Louise. I’ve made no mistake. 

Gib. Then he has made one. ’Tis you he 
ought to be in love with. | 

Louise. ’Tis you are the one whom he does love. 

Gilb. Ah! 


Louise. He told me so. He begged I would tell 
you the same; and— 

Gilb. And— ; 

Louise. He is waiting for an answer. _. 

Gilb. Why, surely, you never mean— What, now 
—all of a minute? Without giving one breathing 
time? And you say he has spoken to papa about it? 

Louise. Certainly. 

Gilb. Sly old papa! He wouldn’t give an an- 
swer; he got rid, comfortably, of the business to 
you, and leayes you. to settle— 

Louise. Papa wasn’t the one to decide—’tis you 
must do that. 

Gilb. I? 

Louise. You, yourself, of course. dee 

Gilb. It’s too wnuch for me to undertake. I’ve 
always said that when there was a probability 
of my marrying, I would go. straight to that wise 
little body, my sister Louise, and entreat her to— 

Louise. (a little impatiently.| Come, now, come! 

Gilb. [crossing R.| I say, with papa, settle it 
yourself, my dear. What you advise me to do I'll 
do; there! © 

Louise. If that’s the case, I advise you— 

Gilb. You advise me— 

Louise. I advise you to answer xes. 

Gilb. You do? 

Louise. Ido. Monsieur de Sartorys is a man 
whose worth is recognized by all. 

Gilb. I fully recognize Monsieur de Sartorys’ 
great merits. I allow that he is a man it is almost 
impossible to say No to; and it’s a pity, perhaps, 
that such should be the case. Look here, sister 
mine, I’m going to speak seriously. I’m the very 
essence itself of folly; I abound in faults—you 
know that as well as I do; and they appear to me 
to be just the kind of faults Monsieur de Sartorys 
ought to desire his wife should possess, in the 
event of his being solicitous of leading a thoroughly 
wretched life. 

Louise. But these faults of yours—- 

Gilb. He'll cure me of them, you think? Ah, I’in 
not so sure of that! I’ve always been a spoilt 
child, you know; and the worst of it is, with re- 
gard to those darling faults of mine, that I’m re- 
solved I won’t be cured of them, being most de- 
cidedly satisfied with my little self just as I am. 
Ah! depend upon it, the struggle for the upper 
hand between him and me will be a deal more 
serious than you think for. I know that he has a 
firm will of his own; but though it were proved to 
me that he’s competent to manage the whole 
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world, that wouldn’t at all prove to me that he is 
therefore competent to manage—Frou-Frou. 

Louise. He loves you. 

Gilb. Are you sure of that ? 

Louise. Could you not see, just now— 

Gilb. Well, there’s no denying that he certainly 
did look, just now, rather— [A/fter a slight pause, 
musingly.| So, then, ’m the one he loves! What 
a queer fancy of his! | 

Louise. How? Is it, then, nothing to you to be 
loved by such a man as that? Ah! it seems to 
me that I should be proud to own myself the 
choice of one so noble in heart and mind! ’Tis : 
something, methinks, to be able to say, Behold, | 
he—that man, who stands first among all others— 
he it is who seeks me for his wife—he it is whom | 
I love with all the strength of my heart! 

Gilb. [who has been observing LOUISE narrowly. } 

Shall I tell you something, sister mine ? 

Louise. What is it ? 

Gilb. I shan’t marry Monsieur de Sartorys ! 2 

Louise. Why not? I 

Gilb. Because, up to the present time, I’ve had. 

a fancy that he wasn’t altogether indifferent to 
you—that, in fact, you had a liking for him; and 
even nDow— 

Louise. 1? 

Gilb. You! 

Louise. If I loved him, I should not persuade 
you to marry him. The affection I feel for you 
is most certainly very great; but, great as it is, be 
well assured that if I loved him I should never 
think of— 

Gilb. Quite sure, ncw ? + 

Louise. (gaily.] Quite sure. t 
only objection, why— it 

Gilb. Ah! as to objections, they’re not wanting. | 
I have them—no doubt about that; whether they 
have a meaning or have not is more than I can 
tell. Am I right, or am I wrong to— Not being 
sure which, I shall do as I’ve always done, my 
dearest Louise. I put myself entirely in your 
hands. Shall this marriage take place? Yes or 
No? [Seeing LOUISE about to speak.) Ah! don’t | 
be in a hurry to speak! Take your time now, and 
before answering consider the matter well. 

Louise. I have considered it thoroughly. 

Gilb. And your opinion is— 

Louise. My opinion is, that Monsieur de Sar- 
torys loves you so well, that there is no doubt but 
that you must be happy with him. 

Gilb. It must then be Yes? 

Louise. It must be Yes. 

Enter BRIGARD, L., in flat. 

Brig. [u. c., to LOUISE.] Well, have you spoken 
to her ? 

Louise. Yes. 

Brig. And what’s the— 

Louise. She consents. 

Brig. [embracing GILBERTE.] There’s my own | 

et! F 

Gilb. {c.] Then, papa, I suppose you're con- | 

tented ? 


( 


, 
| 
So, if that’s your 


[Gets R. 


Brig. Delighted! and all the more because I 
can now give my dear friend, Valreas. a most 
satisfactory quietus. 
Gilb. What ? 
Brig. He, too, offered himself for your acceptance. 
Louise. [laughing.] Yes; so he did. , 
Gilb. Well, it’s settled now. = 
Brig. That being the case, I may as well call in | 
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poor Sartorys. ‘There’s no need, I suppose, to 
keep him out there any longer ? 

Gilb. Out there ? 

Brig. {pointing to R. D.| Yes; look at him! 

Gilb. [with slight emotion.| Poor fellow! Yes, 
yes, call him in! 

Brig. |calling at door.) Sartorys! Hey! Step 
here a minute, you’re wanted. 
Enter V ALREAS, in evening dress, a large camel- 

lia in his button-hole, R. 2 E. 


Valreas. [R. C.] Well, so you see I am not too 
late for dinner. [Observing the silence of those 
around.| Eh? Why, what— There’s something 
the matter! 

Enter SARTORYS, R., in Jlat. 


Louise. |(toSaArtorys.] You will dine with us to- 
day, Monsieur de Sartorys? Gilberte begs you 
will remain. 

Gilb. {crossing to him and extending her hand. | 
Yes, I beg of you to remain. 

Sarto. |kissing her hand.| Ah, if you only 
knew! I feel— o 

Gilb. Yes, yes, I see. | LOUISE, GILBERTE and 
VALREAS go up a little. 

Valreas. [aside to BRIGARD.] But, I say! what 
about me ? 

Brig. iP C., aside to him. 
now you'll leave me in peace 

Valreas. It strikes me I couldn’t do better than 
go back to ‘‘somebody.” 

Brig. Somebody’s gone, my boy ! 

Valreas. Gone? 

Brig. Yes. 

Valreas. In a rage, I suppose ? 

Brig. Oh, no, no!—perfectly willing to—change 
her residence. [ He goes up a little. 

Enter the BARON and BARONESS, R. 2 E. 


Valreas. [R., to the BARONESS, admiringly. | 

Ah, baroness, what exquisite taste ! 

Baroness. [R. C., aside to him.| Well, what’s the 
news? 

Valreas. {aside to her.| The news is, that you saw 
everything plainly, while I was as blind asa bat! 

Baroness. [looking towards the others.| Ah! so, 
then, Sartorys and Gilberte— 

Valreas. Just so. 

Baroness. It’s quite settled ? 

Valreas. Itlooksrather like it. Sartorys, you see, 
has carried off my little countess, and left me— 

Baroness. To look out for another. 

Valreas. In the mean time, you know that I 
adore you. 

Baron. [R., approaching VALREAS.] Atit again 

—for the fourth time! 

[A SERVANT enters and bows, as announcing din- 
ner ; SARTORYS offers his arm to GILBERTE, to 
escort her, and as all are proceeding towards 
R. D., curtain falls. 


Ah! I hope that 


Four years have elapsed between the Acts. 


ACT II. 


SCENE.—The Drawing-RoominSAartorys’ House. 
(Closed in scene.) Folding-doors opening in flat 
towards L. C., on ante-room or corridor ; doors 
k. 2 E. and L. 2£.; fire-place L. 1 £.; easy chair 
L. of fire-place; a small table, covered with a 
rich cloth, stands in front of jire-place ; a small 
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square ottoman before it, and another chair R. 
of table ; chimney-glass, clock, hearth-rug, etc. ; 
on R., across C., a sofa fronting the audience, 
and behind it a piano with back towards fire- 
place ; R. first wing, a window with lace cur- 
tains, and before the window a jardiniere filled 
with flowers ; an ottoman stands a little back 
Jrom C.; chairs, jflower-stands, etc.; a rich 
square carpet. 

Enter PAULINE, C. D., followed by Pirovu car- 
rying a roll of music paper and holding his hat 
im his hand. 


Pauline. |R.| Yousay youcomefrom the theatre? | 


Pitou. [L. C.] Yes, ma’amselle. Perhaps you'll 
just mention my name—Pitou, the prompter, from 
the theatre. I’ve brought what Monsieur de Val- 
reas requested me to. 

Pauline. Be good enough to wait, and I'll let 
madame know. 

Pitou. Certainly, ma’amselle, ’ll wait as long 
as you please. |Hait PAULINE, k. 2 E. Looking 
round.| ‘This is about the right sort of thing. 
Not quite in so showy a style as the lodgings 
of our first lady of the ballet, but it’s in better 
taste. One can see at a glance that the place be- 
longs to a class of persons altogether different 
from people of a certain class. 

[Puts his hat down on one of the chairs, tL. 
Enter GILBERTE, 20 MADAME DE SARTORYS, 
Reveeks 

Gilb. [speaking off as she enters.| Send to the 
dressmaker’s directly, Pauline! I dine out to- 
day, and I shall want that dress. I must have it 
home before six o’clock. [Advancing towards c. 
To-PiTOU, L., who bows respectfully. | You have lost 
no time, I see, Monsieur Pitou. 

Pitou. [bowing again.| As soon as I heard that 
it was required to oblige Madame de Sartorys— 

Gilb. You know me, then? 

Pitou. Very well indeed, madame. 

Gilb. How so? 

Pitou. We have very often seen you at our 
place, madame, in your box—fourth from the 
stage, first tier, mnght hand. I have had the bonor 
of looking at you through the prompter’s “ eyelet- 
hole” in the act-drop many a time. 

Gilb. Ah, I see. 

Pitou. Yes, madame; and I know madame’s 
father, Monsieur Brigard, very well, too. He’s 
very often round at the stage door, particularly on 
ballet nights, when— 


Gilb. [interrupting him and pointing totherollof 


paper he holds.| And you have brought me, there — 

Pitou. “Antony and Cleopatra;” yes, madame. 
[ Unrolling the music paper and taking from inside 
it Some pages of manuscript, sewn together, which 
he gives to GILBERTE, putting the music-roll on 
the chair.| V've written out the part of Cleopatra, 
myself, on purpose for madame. If madame only 
has a knowledge of the piece through reading the 
printed copy, it’s obvious that madame can’t have 
the slightest notion of what the piece really is. 
Here’s the real partas acted; I’ve putinallthe gags. 

Gilb. The what? 

Pitou. The tricks; the business, as we call it 
professionally, that the actors introduce into their 
parts ; alittle bit of coloring, in fact, which some- 
times very much astonishes the author. 

Gilb. (looking through pages.) Ab, very good; 
we shall want the music also. 
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Pitou. (taking it from chair, L., unrolling and| Gilb. It’s necessary to be prepared, you know, 
smoothing it out.) I’ve had that copied out, too. | for this grand performance that the Baroness de 
Gilb. [reading from the oe Song, ‘‘ Cleo-| Cambri has organized for the benefit of the poor. 
patra,” tune, the ‘‘ Whirlwind Galop.” [ZoPrrov.] | [Crossing to sofa and extending herself on it com- 
What tune is that? Jortably, she looks over the manuscript part. 
Pitou. One of Musard’s—very well known. It} Sarto. [u.c.] And what part does Madame de 
goes like this. [Singing from music in his hand,;Cambri herself mean to play in this grand per- 
and doing a few steps of the galop. formance ? 
Gilb. Shall I be able to sing it, I wonder? Gilb. She won’t play any part in it; she con- 
Pitou. Doubtless, madame, doubtless! I dare} fines herself to getting up the performance. 
say you will acquit yourself quite as well as our; Sarto. Ah, just like her! 
leading lady; her voice is rather cracked, and} Gib. What do you mean? 


she sings abominably out of tune. Sarto. She’s a good hand at getting up private 
Gilb. My voice isn’t cracked, and I don’t sing! theatricals for other people to show off in, is 
out of tune. Madame Cambri; but as to becoming one of the 


Pitou. [bowing.] In that case I should say the/ actors therein herself, that’s quite another thing. 
thing’squite— [Pointing to piuno.] Butifmadame| Gib. You mean to say— 
would like to— Sarto. 1 mean to say, that while you are acting 

Gilb. What, then, you play the piano ? | away for the general amusement, she'll be cozily 

Pitou. [shrugging his shoulders.| Well, Istrum seated in her arm-chair looking on at you, and 
a little, madame—([crossing to piano, he opens it, | taking note mentally of all going on before her. 
puts the music on the desk, and sits down] just; Géilb. You don’t much like Madame de Cam- 
enough to be able to accompany, you know. ri? | 

Gilb. [going up to piano.] Since, then, you are; Sarto. I neither like nor dislike her; I only 
good enough— say she’s a clever woman, that’s all. 

Pitou. With pleasure, madame. [He begins; Gilb. That, then, is as much as to say that, for 
playing the galop; after a bar or two, a slight wy part, Pm— 
knocking is heard at door, L. 2 E. | Sarto. You are the most exquisite little actress 

Gilb. [leaning on the back of piano, and turning that ever was! 
her head towards L. D.] Well; what is it? I’m| Gélb. Oh, well! But, by the bye, you said you 
engaged. [PITOU continues playing. | wanted to speak to me ? 

Sarto. (outside, L.] But ’tis I, my dear! Sarto. Yes. 

Gilb. Oh, you, is it? Well, then, come in, you. | Gilb. [all the while earnestly perusing the man- 

[Pitou stops playing. | uscript.| Well, then, speak away. 

Enter SARTORYS, L. D. | Sarto. [getting behind sofa and leaning on 
[Slightly pointing towards P1tToU, who rises,' piano, looking down at GILBERTE while he speaks. | 
and advancing c. to SARTORYS.] My dear, it?s The subject I have to talk about, is something 
Monsieur Pitou. [Yo Pritovu.] Go on, if you, very different to the one at present engaging your 
please. We're trying over the music for the piece thoughts. 
Iam going to play a part in, [PITOU, after a re-| Gilb. Something serious, then, is it ? 
spectful bow to SARTORYS, who has acknowledged | Sarto. Very much so. 
by a quiet bend of the head, resumes his seat, and Gilb. [turning another leaf of the manuscript, 
continues playing, but not so loudly as to drown and reading on as before.} Ah—well? 
the conversation between the other two] “Antony| Sarto. You must know, my darling, that I'm 
and Cleopatra,” you know. [Sartorys slightly, thinking of— 
starts with a litile gesture of annoyance.| You con-| Gilb. [looking up and suddenly interrupting 
sented to it. It’s for a charity benefit, and Mon-: him.) The costume of a Debardeur. What sort 
sicur Pitou is good enough to play over the tunes of costume’s that ? 
for me. Sarto. Really, I— 

Sarto. [L.] The fact is, I wanted to speak to| Giéilb. Oh, come now, I say, for all your being 
you on a subject which— However, I’m sorry I such a very grave, respectably-conducted -sort of 
came just at this time, when you're so particularly— personage, you won’t persuade me that you don’t 

Gilb. Oh, but that’s no matter! [ Going to know what it is. 
piano.] Monsieur Pitou, perhaps you'll be good| Sarto. How can I give you a notion of what it 
enough, Monsieur Pitou. [PrTouU stops playing.] is like? A Debardeur costume? Well, it’s com- 
Perhaps at some other time you'll oblige me? posed of a silken shirt, chemise (whatever you 
[Prrov rises, bowing.] We'll take another oppor-| may call it), hanging loosely, and of a—a pair of 
tunity, Monsieur Pitou, of resuming the— | pantaloons of velvet or satin (I don’t well know 

Pitou. [coming from the piano.] Certainly; which), fitting very—very nicely indeed. 
whenever madame pleases; madame has only to, ib. And what else? 
send for me at any time. [Crossing behind and; Sarto. Whatelse! A quantity of buttons; but- 
taking up his hat.) My address is No. 22, at the tons all over. | 
grocer’s opposite the theatre. Madame, monsieur,}' Gb. And what else? 

I have the honor to— Sarto. A little cloth cap with a tassel, and— 
[Going, Cc. D., with a respectful bow. Gilb. Well? 

Sarto. [returning his bow courteously. | Good | Sarto. Well, that’s all. 

morning, sir. [He turns to GILBERTE, and both, Gilb. [sitting up on the soja.) Pil never wear 


advance down L. C. ;Such a costume as that, not even out of charity 
Pitou. (aside, at the door, after considering for the poor. I must look out for something more 
which way to turn.| Exit, left hand! —well, I'll think of it. Go on, dear, with what 


[Zait Pitov, c.D. 'you had to say. I’m listening. 
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Act II. Scene 1.) 


Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning. 
Gilb. [eagerly.| Did you tell him he must go? 
Sarto. Go! Where? 

Gilb. Why, to see the performance, to be sure! 
Sarto. I did not; I’ll tell him next time. 
morning we only talked about my affairs. 


= 
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| 
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Sarto. {getting back u. c.] Well, then, I saw the | 


This | in something which— 
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a husband to prove that he loves his wife, is to do 
all that she wishes him to do; because then, you 
see, the wife feels bound, in her turn, to do all 
that her husband wishes her to do. 

Sarto. 'Then, in case I asked you to oblige me 
[He pauses. 
Gilb. After doing for my sake what you have 


strongly urges me to accept a diplomatic mission | just done, can you doubt my willingness to oblige 


abroad. 

Gilb. [startled.] Abroad! 

Sarto." Yes. He offers me the post of resident 
Minister at Carlsruhe. 

Gilb. At Carlsruhe! Isit considered a nice post, 
that of Minister at Carlsruhe ? 

Sarto. Very nice, indeed. 

Gilb. And what distance is Carlsrube from 
Paris? 

Sarto. I don’t know exactly; some hundred 
and fifty or two hundred leagues; it’s fifteen hours 
by rail. 

Gilb. The same as to go to Baden, then? 

Sarto. Carlsruhe is in Baden—'tis the capital. 

Gilb. I mean Baden-Baden. 

Sarto. Well, that’s close by. 

Gilb. Close by! Why didn’t you say so be- 
fore? [Starting up from sofa.) 1 don’t at all ob- 
ject to— Well, I'll tell you what, dear, I’ll go and 
spend the summer with you at Baden-Baden, and 
during the rest of the year you can come and sce 
me here in Paris as often as you find yourself able 
to do so. 

Sarto. [with a sigh, aside.| Ab! 

Gilb. And more—though, mind, I don’t promise 
—it isn’t at all unlikely that I might surprise you 
with a visitin my turn—I don’t promise remember! 

Sarto. Well, [after a little hesitation] that’s all 
very good, but it isn’t altogether what I— 

Gilb. (with a look of astonishment.| Why, surely 
you never had an idea of taking me with you to 
Carlsruhe ? 

- Sarto. [quietly.] I had, though. 

Gilb. You're jesting—you can’t be in earnest, 
Henri! Can you believe that Paris wouldn’t miss 
Frou-Frou, and that Frou-Frou wouldn't miss 
Paris ? [ Coaxingly laying her head on his shoulder. 

Sarto. Well, that Paris wouldn’t miss Frou- 
Frou, I might believe. 

Gilb. {shaking her head doubtingly.| Ab! 

Sarto. But that Frou-Frou wouldn’t miss Paris, 
I can’t believe. Decidedly not! 

Gilb. And therefore— . 

_ Sarto. And therefore I see plainly that ther 
are but two alternatives left me to choose between. 
Either I must go to Carlsruhe without you, or de- 
cline the appointment offered to me. 

Gilb. [inguiringly.| Well? 

Sarto. Well, my mind’s made up! . 

Gilb. [with a little anxiety.) You go without 
me? 

Sarto. No; I refuse the appointment. 

Gilb. (delighted.| Ah! that’s acting wisely ! 

Sarto. Is it, in truth, acting wisely’? I’m not 
certain of that; I’m only very certain that I 
shouldn’t find myself strong-minded enough to 
decide otherwise. 

Gilb. You've got, then, a little love for me yet, 
after four years of wedded life ? 

Sarto. Yes, I love you, and that most. dearly ; 
but it’s my belief that I do not take the best 
method of proving my love for you. 

Gilb. Yes, yes, you do! The very best way for 
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you in return ? 

Sarto. You are really willing ? 

Gilb. Really willing. 

Surto. If L requested you, then, not to play in 
this piece that you’re talking about? 

Gilb. Oh, Henri! 

Sarto. Well? 

Gilb. I thought it was something reasonable that 
you were going to ask me! How can I think of 
disappointing people now, at the very last mo- 
ment? It’s perfectly impossible! And besides, 
you've no idea how pretty I shall look. I shall wear 
a ‘‘ Debardeur” costume, but it won’t be anything 
at all like the one that you—in fact, quite another 
thing; I shall look perfectly bewitching, and 
create an Immense sensation. You'll be quite 
proud of your little wife! 

Sarto. [laughing.| In velvet pantaloons, and— 

Gilb. No, no, sir! How dare you suppose— 

Sarto. [taking his hat from table, L.] Well, well 
—I’m off. 

Gilb. Where to ? 

Sarto. To the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
take him my answer regarding the mission to 
Carlsruhe. On my way I shall step into the Tuil- 
leries and see if little George is there. 

Gilb. Isn’t the child at home, then ? 

Sarto. No. The weather being so fine to-day, it 
was thought advisable to take him out for a walk. 
The little fellow was rather unwell this morning. 

Gilb. He has been unwell? 

Sarto. Didn’t you know it? ’Twasn’t anything 
serious, however, only— 

Gilb. How was Lto know it? I gave orders that 
he was to be brought into my room every morning 
before I breakfasted ; and, now I think of it, this: 
morning he wasn’t brought to me. 

Sarto. [going to c. D.] Well, I must go call on 
the Minister. 

Gilb. You're not going without bidding me good- 
by prettily, are you? 

Sarto. [returning from door, and embracing ner 
tenderly.| Ah, Gilberte! Gilberte ! 

Gilb.. You'll tell me what the great man says 
about the Baden business, won’t you? 

Sarto. Certainly; as soon as I come back. 

[Going again. 

Gilb. [following him towards door.| Don’t be 
late, then, for I’m going out to dinner at the Bar- 
oness de Cambri’s, and shall start early. I suppose 
you will dine at the club? 

Sarto. No; Lhave some business letters to write 
this evening; I shall dine here, at home. 

Gilb. All alone by yourself? 

Sarto. Oh, with George for company I shan’t 
feel alone. [Nodding smilingly as he passes out.] 
By-by for the present. [zit SARTORYS, C. D. 

Gilb. With George! with George! I understand 
well enough what he means; but it’s not at all 
pretty of him. [Looking at clock on mantel-piece. | 
Bless me! only ten minutes to three? [ Sitting down 


on sofa.| One would really suppose that I hadn’t 
any affection for my son. I’m sure I’ve as much 
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fondness for my child as any of my acquaintance | 


have for their children. I can’t be expected to go 
walking up and down with him in the alleys of 


the Tuilleries, carrying his hoop for him and all. 
that sort of— [Stepping short with a laugh, and, 
Perhaps it might : 
We must see if in some way. 


gaily.) And yet, who knows ? 
look rather pretty ! 


FROU- 


FROU. [Act II, Scene 1. 


Baroness. {[t.] To Vienna! Why, what takes 
you to Vienna? It’s not the season yet. [Gets R. 

Brig. No, it’s after the season—I mean it’s be- 
fore theseason begins—that is—|[ hastily crossing to 
GILBERTE, tuking both her hands and kissing her 
on the forehead] I shall come and say farewell, be- 
fore I start, to both you and Louise, since you’re 


or other it can’t be— [Starting up and taking the sure of keeping her. 


manuscript from sofu.| Nearly three o’clock, I de- 
clare, and Madame de Cambri is coming at three 


Gilb. [c.] Oh, quite sure ! ; 
Brig. [u.] That’s all right. Good-by, then, 


| with Monsieur de Valreas to have a rehearsal, and _ till to-morrow. (Going, and bowing to the BARON- 
I shan’t know one word of my part! Come, now, I ESS as he passes towards door.] Madame— 


e 
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must set to work in earnest. Let's begin at the, 
beginning. [Going to the piano, she turns the, 


Baroness. [R. C., courtesying.} A pleasant jour- 
ney to you, Monsieur Brigard. 


leaves of the music left on the desk by Pitovu, and: Brig. At all events, a pleasant companion on 


begins playing the galop. 
Enter BRIGARD, C. D. 
Brig. (applauding at the door.| Brava, brava! 
Gilb. [rising and coming round from piano to- 
wards C.| Ah, papa, Pm delighted to see you! 


[advancing, L. c.] I’m delighted to ang, Gil. Here. 


Brig. 

Frou-Frou indulging in a Whirlwind Galop here, 
instead of on horseback in the Bois de Boulogne, 
for I wanted very particularly to speak to her. 

Gilb. ’'m glad, then, I -was at home. 
dear Louise ? | 

Brig. Quite well, my pet. It’s about Louise 
that I’ve come to speak. Iam going away short- 
ly on a little trip to Vienna, and expect to be 
absent for some little time. | 

Gilb. Going to Vienna, papa? 

[ Sits down on sofa. 

Brig. Yes; with a friend of mine, whp requires 
a little change of air, and wants a pleasant travel- 
ing companion to pay all the—I mean to share 
half the expenses of the journey. 

Gilb. And how about Louise in the mean time? 

Brig. That’s just where it is. Only fancy, the 
girl’s wanting to go and lodge herself in some con- 
vent or other during the three months that ’m 
likely to be away from home. 

Gilb. [hastily rising.) Inaconvent? The idea! 
Shé must come here—she must come and stay 
with us; not alone for three months, but entirely, 
since she’s so obstinately determined never to 
malry. You know, papa, how much I love Louise, 
[putting her arm round BRIGARD’S neck affection- 
ately] and you, too, papa. You know how many 


efforts I have made to persuade her to come and [ 


live with us; you are also aware. that each and 
every proposal of the kind has been rejected by 
Louise with a firmness that at times has perfectly 
astonished me; but, however, Ill try again. Send 
aa to me, or, if you prefer it, I'll go to her myself, 
andi— 

Brig. That won't be required, for she’s coming 
to-day to pay you a Visit; it’s only to keep her 
safe when you’ve got her. | 

Gilb. IN take care of that! Stay she shall, 
though I’ve to nail up every door in the house to 
make her. 


Enter the BARONESS, C.D. - 


Baroness. May I come in? 

Gilb. (turning towards her, smilingly.| Certain- 
ly, Madame de Cambri. ' 

Brig. [bowing to the BARoNnEsS.|] I am most 


How is. 


the journey I hope I have secured. 
[Exit BRIGARD, C. D. 
Baroness. [seating herself on sofa, X.] What 
was that your father was saying about Louise just 
now? That you were sure of keeping her? Keep- 
ing her where ? ; 


Baroness. Here? | 

Gilb. Yes; Louise will remain here with us as 
long as papa remains with his friend in Vienna; 
and, once she does come, I’m in hopes— 

Buroness. You're in hopes— —_— 

Gilb. That she’ll make this her home altogether. 

Baroness. [with marked expression.] A—h! 

A short pause.) And you'll take her with you to 

arlsruhe? I’ve heard of Monsieur de Sartorys’ 
appointment. oo . 

Gilb. ’'m most certainly not going to Carlsruhe. 

Baroness. What, then, is he going alone ? 

Gilb. He’s not going at all. He has refused the 
Minister’s offer. 

Baroness. My dear friend, 1 congratulate you! 
(Gaily.] After such a proof of your husband's de- 
votion to you, there’s, of course, no need to ask 
you if he consents to your appearing in the gfand 
amateur performance we're preparing. | 

Gilb. [with a slight toss of the head.| Oh! as to 
that—hum ! it’s certainly understood that ho con- 
sents; but— 

Baroness. You are perfect in your part ? 

Gilb. Not quite; I don’t know much of the last 
scene yet. 

Baroness. -We shall rehearse it this afternoon. 
Rising.) Ym certain the performance will go off 
with éclat, and the whole thing prove a great suc- 
cess. There’s no doubt aboutit. You will look 
like an angel, and as Monsieur de Valreas is to 
play Antony— Lo 

Gilb. [interrupting her.] When he has made 
up his mind to learn his part! 

Baroness. Oh, he's certain to play it capitally. 
He’s desperately in love with the person he has to 
play with, and that’s always considered a great 
thing in favor of-- _ 

dre What's that you say—he’s desperately in 
love 7 

Baroness. Just so. | 

Gilb. You, who know him so thoroughly, do you 
really now pretend to believe— 

Baroness. My dear, it’s exactly through know- 
ing so well how Monsieur de Valreas behaves when 
he’s in love in jest, that I’m convinced he’s this 


happy, madame, in having the opportunity of|time in love in earnest—in downright earnest ! 
seeing you once more before I start on my journey. | and it’s the first time it has happened with him. 


Baroness. [c.] Are you going way ? 
Brig. Yes; to Vienna. & 


Gilb. [laughingly.] You are mad, my dear! 
Baroness. [going up to table.}] Do you think sof 
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- Act I, Scene 1.} FROU-FROU. 1] 
Enter SERVANT, C. D. Valreas. To fetch the broker. 
Servant. [announcing.| Monsieur de Valreas. | Gilb. Just so. 
Baroness. {to GILBERTE.] Well, we shall see. Valreas. Your cue to speak is, [in a gruff | 
FEinter VALREAS, C.D. Hzrit SERVANT. The doors | voice] ‘* Keep watch on the door.” | 
are closed. Gilb. | ceasing to speak naturally, and delivering | 


Valreas. {advancing towards R. C., bowing to) the words with a constrained tone and slight awk- 
GILBERTE.] Madame— wardness of manner.]| ‘* He—is—gone.” 

Baroness. {C.] Come and offer your congratu-| Valreas. (acting, snapping his fingers and doing 
lations, Monsieur de Valreas. a dancing step.) Bravo! Hurrah! 

Valreas. My congratulations ? Gilb. [acting.] ‘* But if he comes back, and the 

[Looking at BARONESS with surprise. | broker with him? Come now, I say, sir, no non- 

Baroness. {taking his arm and leading him up | sense !” [ With a slight stamp of the foot. 
10 GILBERTE at table, L.) The news was true.; Baroness. [approvingly.| Ah, that’s very good! 
Her husband is appointed Resident Minister at| Gilb. [complacently.] Isn’t it, now? ‘Come, 


Carlsruhe, and Madame de Sartorys leaves in a/|I say, sir, no nonsense!” [Zo BARoNEss.] And | 


few days. you'll see I shall do it even better still on the | 
Valreas. Indeed ? [ With a slight start. | night itself. 


Baroness. Immediately after the private theat-| Baroness [to VALREAS.] Now, then, you. 
Ticals have come off. [Prompting from book.) ‘ Ah, a thought—” 


Valreas. [to GILBERTE, who is trifling with the, Valreas. Yes, yes, I know without the part. | 


Jlowers on the table.| You leave us? [ Acting, throwing himself in an attitude and strik- 
Baroness. [aside to GILBERTE.] Well, what /ing his palms together.) ‘‘ Ah, a thought strikes 
d’ye say now ? me! I shall clear out from my lodgings. I shall 

Gilb. |a little fluttered, and taking up the manu- | transfer my movables to your apartment.” 
script part from table.) Come, let’s have our re-| Gilb. [acting.] ‘‘ To mine, indeed 2?” 
hearsal ! | Valreas. [acting.] ‘*‘ Why not, since I’m going 

Baroness. {to VALREAS.] The news isn’t true— | to marry you ?” 
no one’s going away. Isit to be supposed that); Gilb. [acting, insipidly.] ‘ Honor bright ?” 
they could think of doing so? Baroness. In the printed copy, that’s marked 

Gilb. (hastily passing behind table to c.] Come, | to be spoken with smartness. 
let’s rehearse—let’s rehearse! [BARONESS getsL.| Gilb. How with smartness? 

Valreas. Yes, yes, let us rehearse! Whatisit| Baroness. So—‘ Honor bright?” Sharply! 
we're to rehearse ¢ Gilb. Oh! I wasn’t sharp enough ? , 

Gilb. I should like, myself, to have a look atthe| Baroness. Certainly not. You spoke it, [imi- 
last scene, which we’ve not yet gone over. _ |tating GILBERTE] ‘‘ Hon—or bri—ght ?” 

Valreas. The last scene let it be, then; whether| Gib. [to VALREAS.] Would you mind our be- 
we begin at the end or at the beginning is— ginning again, Monsieur de Valreas ? 

Gilb. [poutingly.| Ob, yes! it’s the same to you, Valreas. Mosthappy, madame, todoas you wish. 
one way or the other; because, as you don’t know; Gilb. Well, then, if you'll just repeat your last 
a line of either the first scene or the last— line— : ; 

Vatreas. What! Idon’t know a— Come,Ilike| Valreas. [acting.] “Since I’m going to marry 
that! I, who have been sitting up all night study- | you.” 
ing hard. You shall see now! I’m going tore-| Gilb. [with excitement.] ‘‘ Honor bright?” { To 
hearse without the book, without looking at the; BARONEss.] I hope this time— 
part once. [70 BARONESS.] But you’llpromptme, Baroness. Ob! this time, yes, this time it’s all 
now and then ? right. 

Baroness. [laughs.| Yes, yes, Vl play prompter.} Gilb. [acting as before.) ‘‘ Honor bright ?” 
[VALREAS brings from beside table, L.,a chair,| Valreas. [acting.] ‘* Zooks, open the door !” 
and places it forward, L. C. 

Gilb. [R. c.]} And how about the scene? What do I do then? . 

Valreas. Oh, we'll set the scene directly. [Plac-| Baroness. You look out of the window. 
ing two chairs in centre of stage, back to back, with 


} 


two rooms; and here, [fetching another smaller | back turned to theothers.] ‘‘ Ah, there’s the broker ! 
chair, which he sets between the others] between |My gracious, what an awfully long nose he has!” 


these two partitions, is the door. Now, then,) Valreas. ‘Vll make it longer still for him. | 


Cleopatra in her room, and Antony in bis. - Open the door !” 
Gib. Nothing of the kind! In the last seene—, Baroness. [to GILBERTE.] There, you open 
Baroness. In the last scene Cleopatra is in’ the door of communication. 


Gilb. [acting.] ‘* Oh, dear, no!” [To BARONESs.] | 


Gilb. [going to window, wing R.] True, sol do. | 
a@ space between.| 'There’s the wall dividing the | [Pretending to look out, and speaking with her — 
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Antony's room. '_ Gilb. [throwing down the c. chair.] Very well, — 


Valreas. Ah, yes; and Antony is in Cleopatra’s; I open the door, and—let me see; what doI say? 
you’re, right. Here we are, then. | 
[ Placing himself . c., at back of centre chair. | hurriedly.] “ Quick! Make haste !” 
Gilb. Here we.are, then. [Stands L. of centre| Valreas. [jumping over the upset chair, R. c.] 
chair. To the BARONESS.] Is the prompter ready ? | ‘‘ Bravo! and first—” 
Baroness. [sitting down on the chair V ALREAS [About to embrace GILBERTE. 
Jor her, i. c.| The prompter is at his post.; Gilb. [retreating R., evading him.] I say, say! 
ve me the prompt-book. [VALREAS hands her| Baroness. [looking up from book.| What's the 
the book from table.) And now, make a start. ‘matter? . 
Gilb. {to VALREAS.] We begin from where the; Valreas. It’s madame who won’t— 
[Imitating the action of embracing some one. 
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Baroness. [looking at the book.] He’s quite right, 
my dear—he’s quite right, here it is in the book. 
‘“‘ Antony embraces Cleopatra as they meet in the 
doorway.” [She holds the book out to GILBERTE 
and points to the lines. 
Gilb. Is that written in the book? [Crossing to 
BARONESS, she stoops, and, using her eye-glass, 
reads.) Oh, well; [crossing back, R. C., smiling] 
then we won’t meet in the doorway. - 
Valreas. What, cut out the best thing in the 
piece? And I, who only accepted the part for 
the sake of that part—of the part! 
—Gilb. I don’t say but that on the night of per- 
formance itself— 
Valreas. There it is! On the night itself I 
shall feel very awkward, through not having been 
allowed to practice beforehand. 

[ Sets down a little up L. 
Baroness. Come, come, now; why make such 
fuss about a trifle? Besides, my dear, it’s for the 
benefit of the poor. 
Gilb. But— 
Baroness. A charitable performance. 
Gilb. Well, well; since the prompter is of 
opinion that— [She looks towards VALREAS, and 
then with a little constrained emotion resumes her 
position by chair. . 
Valreas. [starting up and approaching GIL- 
BERTE.] Ah, we'll go back then to where we left 
off. (Acting.] ‘“ Bravo! and first—” 

(He stops short with marked hesitation. 
Baroness. Why, what now? this time ’tis you 
who are— 

Valreas. Yes, because— [Trritably.] It’s you 
that put me out! 

Baroness. 1 put you out ? 

Valreas. [to GILBERTE.] I beg pardon, madame, 
I— (Hurrying over the words of his.part, and 
slightly agitated.] ‘‘ Bravo! and first—” [Passing 
hisarm gently rouyd GILBERTE’S waist, he slightly 
touches the bands of. her hair with his lips; at this 
moment the C. D. opens, and LOUISE appears; 
she advances as far as the overturned chair, and 
stops short with.an air of surprise; the BARONESS 
rises; a short pause, after which VALREAS hastily 
removes the fallen chair, and pushes the two others 
back in their places.) Ah! take care, mademoiselle, 
take care! | 

Louise. Thank. you, Monsieur de Valreas. 

Gilb. [R., to LOUISE.] We were having a re- 
hearsal, you see. ‘ 

Louise. pi c.] I am really very sorry to have 
interrupted. 

Baroness. For my part, I’m very glad you came, 
my dear, for we were all so interested in what we 
were about, that we should have gone on till to- 
morrow, and I should quite have forgotten my 
dinner party athome. {To GILBERTE.] Don’t you 
forget, now, that you dine with me to-day. 

VALREAS crosses behind to L. 

Gilb. [crossing c.] I shan’t forget. 

Baroness. [aside to her, pointing to LOUISE, who 
has turned to look at the flowers in stand, R.] And 
so you mean to try and get her to remain with 
you, do you? 

Gilb. Most certainly. 

Baroness. Ab! [To Lours#, kissing her hand 
to her.| By-by, Louise. [Jo VALREAS.] Are you 
coming with me? | Going, C. D. 

Valreas. {bowing, gaily.| I shall do myself that 
pleasure. [Taking his hat from table. 


FROU. (Act IT, Scene 1. 


Baroness. [at the door, to GILBERTE.] When's 


the next rehearsal to be? 


Gilb. We'll settle that this evening. 

Baroness. [pointing to VALREAS.} You'll give 
him notice, of course ? 

Gilb. Oh, of course !. to attend the call of duty. 

Valreas. 1 shall not fail. |[VALREAS bows to 
GILBERTE and LOUISE, who courtesy in return; 
he follows the BARONESS out, C. D. 

Gilb. [c., embracing LOUISE.] Ah, Louise! 
Louise ! 

Louise. [R. C.] Well, dear ? 

Gilb. [embracing her still more tenderly.) My 
own dear, darling Louise ! 

Louise. (looking at her in surprise.| What's the 
matter, Gilberte ? 

Gilb. 'm so happy to-day, you can’t think! 
Ah! you don’t know how, for months, I’ve been 
longing for the good fortune which has at last be- 
fallen me. — ey 

Louise. [smiling at her excitement.) And of 
what kind ? , , 


Gilb. For four years I have been separated from : 


a sister I fondly love. She and I are now together 
again, and this time for good; yes, Louise, an op- 
portunity has presented itself for me to keep you 
with me—always with me; ’tis -settled—de- 
termined. . 7 

Louise. [bewildered.] Really, I don’t know what 
yowre— Bee 8 

Gilb. Henceforth your home is hére—here, be- 
neath this roof! You understand, darling? Here 
you will dwell in future—here by my side—never, 
never again to leave me! . 

Louise. But— | 


Gilb. I mean what I say, sister mine! You. 


have come to us, and you shall stay with us. 
Papa has agreed to its being so. 
Louise. What? 


Enter SARTORYS, C. D. 


Sarto. (c., to LOUISE, shaking hands with | 


her.| They told me you were here, Louise. 

Gilb. [L. c.] You have seen the great man f 

Sarto. I have seen him. | 

Gilb. And you told him ? 

Sarto. What determination I 
there’s an end of the matter. 

Gilb. Oh, youdear! And now, then, I want you 
to help me to persuade our dear Louise, here, to 
grant me the boon I ask of her. © 

Sarto. A boon? 

Louise. [smiling.] ’Tisn’t to be thought of, Gil- 
berte. ; 

Gilb. (to SARTORYS.] Listen. Papa is goin 
away for three months. Louise must spend those 
three months here withus; and not only those first 
three months, but when they are past and gone— 

Sarto. Yes, yes, just so. 

Gilb. You must get her to promise this. 

Louise. It can’t be done. 

Gilb. [getting c. between them. To SARTORYS.] 
You will simply give her to understand that her 
remaining here will be of great.service to you and 
me. Tell her that there are heaps of things to do 
here; in the house-keeping department lots of lit- 
tle matters to see after and attend to. That sort 
of thing is just what she likes—the dullest of do-. 
mestic duties have a charm for Louise; they 


had come to; and 


amuse her—she delights in them ; whilst to me, : 
on the contrary, they’re perfectly— Well, no mat- : 
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Act IT, Scene 1.] 


ter! [Turning to Lovtse.] You'll look after them| 


FROU- 
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Sarto. I believe you; of course’tis fearful! And 


in my stead. [Turning to Sartorys.] Tell her, |if Gilberte and I are to be left thus to ourselves, 
moreover— [ Abruptly, and crossing R.| In short,| to go each our own way, as we please, who shall 
tell her whatever strikes you as best to say, for|say how all this will end? [Rising.| The only | 


I’ve no time myself to tell her anything further. 
[ About to go, door R. 2 E., and turning back.| Yes, 
I have, though. [Yo Lovutse.] Our child, Louise, 
our little George, idolizes you. [Seeing LOUISE 
about to speak.| I won’t hear a word! It’s settled 
you remain!—yes, you do, it’s quite decided! 


remedy is¢the one Gilberte, herself, has pointed — 
out. Remain with us, you. For both her sake | 
and mine, I entreat you to take into your hands 
the guidance of this household—the discharging | 
of those domestic duties which Gilberte neglects, 
and which I have not the moral courage tc insist 


ete her, and goes hurriedly R. 2 E.| and} on her fulfilling. 


‘i go and give orders to prepare your room for you 


at once. [zit GILBERTE, hastily, door R. 2 E. 


Louise. But you ought to insist on this. 


Sarto. Ah, that’s all very well to say! I know 


Sarto. {gaily.| Well, Louise, I suppose we may} well enough that I ought; but I also know that 


consider the matter as settled ? 
with us? 
Louise. 
mustn’t suppose anything of the sort! [Seating 
herself on sofa and taking off her bonnet, etc. 
Sarto. [L. c.] Why not? [Discarding his light 
tone, and with quict seriousness.| Let me tell you 
that by remaining here you would do both Gil- 
berte and myself a very great service, and thus 
the want of one particular thing that is missing in 


You will stay | to resist a wish of hers is to me totally and help- 


lessly impossible! No, Louise; my only hope, 


[shaking her head, smilingly.) You| now, is in you. 


Louise. {with anxious earnestness, clasping her 
hands.] Is it really so? 
Sarto. Look at the danger which threatens us! © 


|A danger which Gilberte and myself can do noth- 


ing to avert, but which you, I most earnestly 
believe, can save us from succumbing to. 
Louise. [rising hastily, and with agitated emo- 


tion.| Say no more! I—I—-yes, I will remain! 
Louise. {inquiringly.| And whatismissinghere?|. Sarto. [taking both her hands in his.| Thanks, 
Sarto. [after a slight pause.| A wife. ‘ |dear sister, thanks! 

Louise. red up and gazing at him with| A SERVANT brings in a lighted lamp and puts it 

surprise.| You say that— on table, L.; he then retires up, standing by C. D. 
Sarto. I say that what is missing beneath this| Louse. [aside, crossing to fire-pluce, L.] Is this 

roof is a wife! Yes, and you know it, in spite of| the happiness I hoped for them ? 

your appearing not to understand. Enter GILBERTE, in full evening dress, C. D.; 
Louise. |sinking quietly down on the seat| the child, GEORGE, enters, holding close by the 

again, and with solicitude.) Come, now, tell me| side of her robe on her R., and half hidden by the 

what is all this? voluminous folds of her skirts ; she comes in hur- 
Sarto. rey down in chair R. of table.| When| vriedly, as if engrossed by her engagement else- 

I received from you the hand of Gilberte—for| here. 

‘twas you gave her to me— Gilb. [speaking to the SERVANT as she advances 
Louise. Yes, ’twas I. down R. €.] See if the carriage is there—I am 
Sarto. The words you spoke were these: ‘‘ The} already behind time! [H#zit SERVANT, c.] Well? 

husband that Gilberte requires she will find in| [to SARTORYS, L. C.] she stays with us, doesn’t 

you; and those defects in her character which now| she? 

cause me such uneasiness, I shall fear them less,| Sarto. Yes. 

when in marrying you she becomes the wife of; Gilb. [with delight, clapping her hands.| Ah, 

aman of sense and judgment.” Ah, you forgot} that’s all right, then! [About to cross to LOUISE; 

how soon the wisest man becomes a fool, when he|%m gathering up her dress she finds the CHILD has 
allows love to get the upper hand of reason!) his foot on the hem of it. Sharply to him.] Take: 

Those slight faults of Gilberte’s, which caused you| care what you're about, child! You're treading on 

such anxiety, and which I might have cured by| my dress! [She pushes him away alittle roughly. - 

showing a little firmness at the beginning of our| Lovwise. [holding out herarmsto GEORGE.] Come 
married life—those faults I refused to see in her—| to me, Georgy, come. 

I blinked at them, for I loved her so fondly! I| Gilb. Yes, go to your aunt. 

love her at this very houras fondly asI didinthe| George. [running to LOUISE, and throwing his 

first hour I beheld her; and that is why, at the| arms round her neck.] Yes, dear aunty! 

end of four years, you see Gilberte still possessed| Gi/b. [R. c., to LOUISE.] See, now, how well 

of the same faults, and those faults increasing| you’ve done to remain. You three will dine to- 

from day to day! gether cozily, and be so comfortable. Before I 
Louise. But her child? Is there not, there,’ go, I must settle vou all in your proper places. 

some— | Going to table and arranging papers onit. To 
Sarto. She loves her child. [Bitterly.] Yes, he,; SArtorys.] There, sir, there are your letters, re- 

at least, has a place in her heart. views and pamphlets, and here is the evening 
Louise. Ob, speak not thus! paper. Sit Gown and enjoy your darling political 
Sarto. Though, even in his case, weeks will| debates in peace and quiet. You, Louise, en- 

‘sometimes pass, during which she sees him for|sconce yourself here, by the corner of the fire, in 

about five minutes only in the morning, and again| my place. [SARTORYS and LOUISE seat them- 


this house would in some degree be remedied. 
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for another five minutes at night. 
Louise. To whose care, then, is he left ? 


selves ; GEORGE draws out the ottoman stool from 
under the table, and kneeling on it, prepares to 


Sarto. To any one’s—generally to that of the! play with u box of toys on the table. 


servants. I look after him as often and as much 


as ‘tis ble for me to do so. 
Louise. All this is very fearful ! 


- 


* 
1 


SERVANT re-enters, C. D. 
Servant. [L. of door, to GILBERTE.] The car- 
riage is at the door. 
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14 FROU-FROU. 


{Act III, Scene 1, 


Gilb. Very good. [Hastening towards c.D.] I 
must go, then. oe round at the door and 


looking towards them.] What a charming picture 


Baroness. I sec? Yes, I see that matters are a 
great deal worse than I supposed! So, for him to 
have sent an answer of this kind, you must your- 
self have written him a letter— ; 

Gilb. A letter, in which I demanded his instant 
departure. 

Baroness. In which you demanded! What? 
Things have got as far as that! Why, my dear 
love, how comes all this about? Do you remem- 
ber how I jested with you about Valreas at the 
time of those rehearsals for our private theatricals, 
some two months ago? I took it all fora mere bit 
of harmless flirtation between you both. Whoever 
would have dreamed of its stretching to this! 


you make thus, you three there. kel three 
kisses towards them with the tip of her fingers. To 
ointing to CHILD. | 


LOUISE.} For you, Louise. Bo 
who turns round in his 


' For him. [Zo SarrTorys, 

| chair, gazing at her admiringly.] The last—for 
| you! [As she stands in the entrance-way about to 
| depart, PAULINE appears with an elegant shawl, 
| which she places about GILBERTE’S shoulders as 
| the curtain falls. 

| 


Two months elapse between the Second and Third 


Acts. And above all, who would ever have dreamed that 
that madcap, Valreas, that agreeable rattle, would 

aah ae one day really fall in love! 
ACT III. Gilb. A sense of the danger I was incurring 


flashed.upon my mind all at once. It was, I con- 
fess it, the first time that a serious thought had 
ever entered my head. However, that one having 
-| gained admittance, it opened the door to others. 
Many little things I didn’t notice at the time now 


ScenE.—The same as in Second Act. 
GILBERTE, inan as aed morning dress, discovered, 
seated beside table, L. A SERVANT in waiting, R 

Gilb. {[toSERVANT.] Has the messenger not re- 
turned yet from Monsieur de Valreas ? 


account ? 
Baroness. Yes, it does; and what causes me to 


| 
Servant. Not yet, madame. 
Gilb. That will do. [Hxit SERVANT, C. D.]. 
What will his answer be? [Rising and coming 
| forward, Cc.) To such a letter he can make but 
| one reply: he will tell me that he obeys my wish 
| and will depart instantly. 
| Enter the BARONESS, C. D., i rich walking attire. 
' Baroness. [R. c.] Well, how is Madame de Sar- 
' torys this morning ! Are you disposed to join me 
| in a drive, Gilberte, to the Bois de Boulogne ? 
|  Gilb. I shall not go out to-day. 
' Baroness. Not go out? Why, what's the matter 
| with you? Come here, and let me look at you. 
[ Taking both GILBERTE'S hands in hers, and draw- 
| ie her to her.| Ab, that serious face won't do at 
| all. There’s something wrong here! 
| . Gilb. Why? Is there anything remarkable in 
; one’s being less merry at one time than at another ? 
Baroness. It’s a very bad sign, my dear, with 
people whose natures are the reverse of serious, 
when they exhibit anything like depression of 
spirits. And you do so just now—most decidedly. 
Gilb. And it causes you to feel uneasy on my 


feel more uneasy :still, is ‘that I haven't any diffi- 
ae in a eee at the reason of your— 
h, yowre mistaken! 

ieationey I’m mistaken, am I? 

Gilb. Yes; I assure you that— 

Baroness. Oh, well, all the better if I am mis- 
taken; andif a certain rattlecap of my acquaint- 
ance, called Valreas, isn’t in the case, why, then— 

Gilb. Monsieur de Valreas ? 

Baroness. It’s not, eh? 

Gilb. Well, yes, then ; the matter lies there. 
Monsieur de Valreas is in the case; but you are 
very much mistaken if you suppose there is the 
slightest chance of my listening fér a moment to— 

Enter SERVANT, with a letter on a salver, C 
[Zo SERVANT.] The answer from Valreas ? 

Servant. Yes, madame. [Ezit SERVANT, C. 

Gilb. [after having read, handing the letter to the 
BARONESS.] This will prove plainly to you— 

Baroness. [reading out.) ‘ Youcommand me to 
depart—lI obey, and leave to- night ‘i 

| Gilb. You see! 


to me in their true light. 
awhile ago, I mentioned to you that my sister 
Louise was coming to live with us, do you recollect 


was there for me to say? 


had been some little time with us, I discovered 


recalled themselves to my memory, and appear ed 
For instance: when, 


what you said on hearing it ? 
Baroness. Did I say anything about it ? What 


Gilb. You said ‘* A—h !” 
Baroness. Was that all ? 
Gilb. That was all. And when, after Louise 


that the arrangement wasn’t one that—well, that 
it didn’t, in fact, quite answer my expectations ; ; 
when the contemplation of the quiet way in which 
she (unwittingly, no doubt) put me aside, com- 
pletely taking my place in the house; when this 
caused certain thoughts to arise within me, of 
which ’tis best I should not speak, I remembered 
that expressive ‘‘ Ah !” of yours, and. understood, 

then, what it meant. 

Baroness. But, my aeae: ’twasn’t needful to see 
in it quite so much, perhaps. 

Gilb. Isaw in it that which was needful to see— 
neither more nor less. Yes, you at once guessed 
what was likely tocome of all this; but you didn’t, 
perhaps, guess what I was capable of doing, and 
that, to put-an end to it all, I should take a very 
decided step. 

Baroness. A decided step ? 

Gilb. Just so. 

Baroness. What step ? 

Gilb. The place from which I have been thrust 
—the place which is rightfully mine in this house 

—'tis my intention to resume. I have made up 
my mind henceforth to lead a life very different to 
that which I havo hitherto led. [Observing the 
BARONESS slightly shrugging her shoulders, as if 
laughing at her.| You don’t believe me ? 

Baroness. [smiling.] Oh, yes, certainly. 

Gilb. Whether you do or not, my resolution is 
unalterable. 

Baroness. Very good; only take my advice— 
decide on nothing hastily. Think matters over a 
littlé before acting. . You are too excitable, Gil- 
berte. It’s éxceedingly hurtful to give way to 
one’s feelings in the manner that you do. Come, 
now, let us take an hour’s quiet drive together 
round the Bois de Boulogne, and— 
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Act IIT, Scene 1.] 


Gilb. Not to-day. 

Baroness. Yes, yes; come. 
thoughts off a little from— 

Gilb. I shall not go out to-day. 

Baroness. You're wrong, then, my dear. Let me 
persuade youtodoasIsay. There, there !—order 


It will take your 


_ your maid to bring your shaw! and bonnet, and 


let us have a pleasant drive together. 


Gilb. I wish you a pleasant drive. I am not 


_ going out to-day! 


Baroness. Oh, well, if that’s the case, and you 


are determined to be unreasonable, why, then, 


| 


| 


good-by, my dear. [ Going towards C. D. 
Gilb. [crossing R., absently.] Good-by. 
Baroness. [turning back a step or two from 

door.| Gilberte, you make me quite uneasy—in- 

deed you do! If I were you I would lock myself 
in my Own room for the space of eight-and-forty 
hours at least; and during that time I wouldn’t 
attempt to think at all—I wouldn’t busy myself 
in doing anything whatsoever. [Coming down R.| 

I assure you that your present mood quite alarms 

me. Youare not by any means in q state of mind 

just now to— 
Gilb. [crossing back Lu.) What are you saying? 

I never in my life felt more calm and collected ! 
Baroness. Oh, well, then—adieu, my dear, adieu! 

era BARONESS, C. D. GILBERTE rings the hand- 

ell on table, L. 
Enter PAULINE, R. 2 E. 
Pauline. You rang for me, madame? 
Gilb. See if Monsieur de Sartorys is disengaged, 
and if so, tell him I should like to speak with him. 
Pauline. Yes, madame. [Hit PAULINE, L. 2 E. 
Gilb. {by fire-place, looking over the letter re- 
ceived from VALREAS.] Poor Valreas! who, as 

the baroness said just now, who would have im- 

agined that he would, one day, love in good earn- 

est! for he does love me, and will go hence, as I 

have bid him. ’Tis well; he does rightly—and I 


_ have done rightly. Come, then, there! [Tearing 


up the letter into shreds, and casting them into the 


: 
| 


. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; 


| 


| 


| 


grate.| Tis all over; and now the only thing 
remaining to do, is to ascertain whether my good 
sister will be kind enough to give me back again 
the place which belongs to me. We shall see. 
[Gets a little up c 


Finter LOUISE, in walking attire, C. D.,-from R. 
"side of corridor. 
Louise. [R., putting on her gloves as she enters. ] 
Good morning, dear; how are you? 
Gilb. You're going out ? 
Enter SARTORYS, door L. 2 E. 


Sarto. {L. c.] You wanted to see me, Gilberte? 

Gilb. Yes, dear. [Turning to LOUISE again.} 
Where are you going? 

Louise. To Madame de Lussy’s; she promised 
to make some inquiries for me concerning the 
new governess we mean to engage for Georgy. 

Gilb. [aside.| We mean! [Aloud.] I might 
as well go myself. 

Sarto. [laughing.| Oh! if you went to Madame 
de Lussy’s, I know beforehand how it would be. 
You two would get to discussing together the last 
new fashions in bonnets, and the new governess 
would be lost sight of altogether. Best let Louise 
see to it. ’ 

Gilb. [a little coldly.| So be it. 

Louise. [to SARTORYS, gaily.) And don’t. you 
forget, sir, that you have to go to the agent’s, at 
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three o’clock, about that house we have a mind 
to purchase. 

Sarto. [bowing gaily to LouIse.] I shan’t for- 
geet, mademoiselle, I shan’t forget. 

Gilb. [{aside, as before.| We have a mind! 

Louise. [considering.| Let me see, now, is that 
all? Yes, I think that’s all. [Going up to GIL- 
BERTE, and kissing her.| By-by, Frou-Frou. 

Gulb. { passively, without returning the salute.] 
Good-by. [Hxit LOUISE, C. D. 

Sarto. [seating himself, L., a little in front of 
table, and drawing the ottoman forward teside 
him on his R. for GILBERTE.] Well, now, what is 
it we two have to talk about? [During the whole 
of this scene SARTORYS speaks in a rather indul- 
gent, patronizing and forbearing sort of way, to 
the evident annoyance of GILBERTE. 

Gilb. Well, the fact is— 

[She hesitates and stops short. 

Sarto. [smilingly.] It appears rather difficult 
to make a beginning. 

Gilb. Yes, it is very difficult. I scarcely know 
how to— I have to make an avowal which— I 
have to accuse myself of— 

Sarto. I see! we’ve been getting a little into 
debt, Frou-Frou; that’s it, isn’t it? 

Gilb. [with a slight gesture of impatience.| No, 
that’s not it! 

Sarto. What is it, then? What are you about 
to accuse yourself of ? 

Gilb. Can you not guess? Of having been 
rather frivolous, careless, inconsiderate, even 
after marriage—even after the birth of George; 
of having, in short, remained still ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” 
without endeavoring to become— 

Sarto. Is that all? How you frightened me! I 
couldn’t imagine what you were about to— 
Make yourself easy, my love, there’s no great 
harm in all this. 

Gilb. No great harm? 

Sarto. No harm at all. 

Gilb. But some time back you didn’t speak 
thus. [Smiling.]| I make a mistake—you didn’t, 
then, dare to speak; but, in place of words, your 
looks, your very silence, seemed to say just the re- 
verse of that which you now say. That mode of life 
in which you now see ‘‘ no great harm ” then gave 
you uneasiness, and, so far as your fear of dis- 
pleasing me allowed you to do so, you tried to 
show me the folly and danger of it. 

Sarto. Yes, yes; but that’s two months ago. 
Since then— . 

Gilb. Since then ? 

Sarto. Yes; since Louise has been with us— 

Gilb. Louise ! . 

Sarto. All the danger has disappeared, and, at 
present, even though it pleased Frou-Frou to be- 
come more of a sky-rocket than ever, it wouldn’t 
so much matter, since there is now, in your stead— 

Gilb. [interrupting him.] All that my sister now 
does suppose I were bent upon doing myself ? 
| Sarto. [mervily.) Theidea! Now that things 
are going smoothly, why not leave them as they 
are? Why wisn to— 

Gilb. But— 

Sarto. Allis in such admirable order! Tell me 
now, Gilberte, was ever a house better man- 
aged than yours has been since Louise has 
taken the management of it? See what care she 
takes of little George ; how well she is bringing 
him up. Even in my own case, haven’t you re- 


| 
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marked how mindful she is of all those little 
arrangements, trifling in themselves, but which 
somehow or other add materially to a man’s 
domestic comfort ? . 

Gilb. [impatiently.| Yes, yes; still [laying her 
hand on his knee, and with earnestness) I repeat, 
supposing me bent upon undertaking all this my- 
se 


Sarto. Nay, Gilberte, if such be indeed the 
case, I am far from wishing to discourage su 
praiseworthy a resolve as this of yours ; but— 

Gilb. But ? 

Sarto. But if after a week’s, or let us say a 
fortnight’s trial, you find that you have had 
enough of it, don’t fancy yourself bound to pro- 
ceed with your self-imposed task; renounce it, 
and go back at once to your pleasures and amuse- 
ments. [I promise you ‘no look or word of mine 
shall ever cause you to think that I blame you. 
Why should I care to torment you—now, too, 
when there is no reason to do so? I won't spoil 
my own happiness; and I shall be satisfied with 
knowing that [ am possessed of the most charm- 
ing, the most courted, the most admired and the 
most adored little wife under the sun. 

A short interval of silence. 


Gilb. [rising.] The appointment which was | ag 


offered to you, and which you refused on my ac- 
count— 

Sarto. The Carlsruhe affair ? 

Gilb. [standing beside the table, leaning one 
hand on it, and looking steadfastly across it at 
SARTORYS at the other end of table.| Yes. Might 
it not still be possible for you to go? Either 
there or elsewhere I would willingly accompany 


you. 

Sarto. It’s not possible now for me to go thither; 
but you mustn’t worry yourself for that. I’ve 
here, in Paris, another appointment very nearly 
equivalent to the one I should have had out there. 
All’s well that ends well; and so vou see. you 
haven’t so much to blame yourself for, after all. 
([GILBERTE, after fixing her glance awhile steadily 
on her husband, withdraws slowly from the table, 
and seats herself on a chair a little towards c. 

Gilb. One thing I see, and that is, that all my 
fine plans are quite— 

Sarto. [rising, and gaily interrupting her.| Oh, 
but I give you great credit for your good inten- 
tions. ; 

Gilb. (coldly, without turning towards him.) 
Do you ? | 

Sarto. And will do my best to reward you for 
them. That pair of carriage horses which you so 
admired, I will make you a present of them this 
very day. 

Gilb. [rising.] I won't have them ! 

Sarto. [with surprise.) You wont have them ? 


Enter BRIGARD, C. D. 


Brig. { pushing the door a little open, and putting 
in his head.| How are you both? 
_[Hecomes down c. 
Sarto. [L.] Come in, Monsieur Brigard; you're 
just in time. Gilberte, here, is feeling a little 
nervous this morning, as it seems to me, but you'll 
soon put her in good humor again. 


Brig. [turning to GILBERTE, soothingly.] A lit-| the meaning of this sudden— 


tle nervous, are we, eh ? 
Gilb. [R. C.] Good morning, papa. 
[SARTORYS takes up newspaper at table, L. 


FROU. [Act ITI, Scene L 


Brig. It won't last long. I’ve come to ask a 
great favor of you, my pet. Itseems that a few 
days ago, at the skating party you made one of, 
you wore a kind of hat, cap, turban—whatever 
you call it—trimmed @ /«~—something or other. 

Gilb. Yes. Well? 

Brig. Well, Madame de Lowverheins—I men-. 
tion the name in case you should think it was 
somebody else—Madame de Lowverheins is dying 
to have one of exactly the same make. She 
mentioned it to me, and I thought that perhaps 
you wouldn’t refuse to oblige your affectionate 
father by— . 

Gilb. [crossing behind to table and ringing hand- 
bell.) V’ll send for it directly. 

Brig. Will you, now? That’s very kind. 


Enter PAULINE, C. D.; GILBERTE speaks to her 
in dumb show, and PAULINE goes into room, 
R. 2 E.; GILBERTE returns slowly to sofa and 
sits down on it. 


Sarto. (looking at his watch, and coming for- 
ward from table to L. at Well, I’ve some business 
calls to make, so I shall leave you to keep Gilberte 
company in my absence. Don’t you go, Monsieur 
Brigard, till she has become her own merry self 
ain. [Takes his hat from table. 

Brig. Leave it to me. [He goes up to chimney- 
glass and arranges his hatr, etc. — 

Sarto. [going to GILBERTE, and resting one 


knee on the end of sofa as he speaks to her gaily.] 


Well? and so, then, those carriage horses, eh ? 
Gilb [pettishly. } No, no; how many times 
must I tell you so 
Sarto. You decidedly, then, won’t have them ? 
Very well. (Drawing himself up with an air o 
comic dignity.] For once in a way, then, I shall 
give evidence that I possess a will of my own— | 
and so, whether you want them or not, Madame 
aoe [raising his voice] have them you 
she ; 
Brig. radiated Jrom the glass.| Have what? 
What's the matter ? 
Sarto. [going towards Cc. D.] My wife refuses 


|to accept a present from me of two beautiful 


horses. 

Brig. Make the two four, and try her again. 

; [Exit SARTORYS, C. D. 

Gilb. [aside.] So, then, when I manifest a de- 
sire to be to him all that a wife should be, this is 
the way in which he— 

Brig. (crossing behind to piano.] Really now, 
Gilberte, that husband of yours is a very nice 
fellow. 

Gilb. ewe unheeding BRIGARD.] After all 
he is right. Since Louise is here there’s no need 
that I should— [Tapping her foot impatiently 
against the ground.| Ah, he treats me like a child! 
He speaks to me as he might speak to—his mis- 
tress! . 

Brig. (strumming on the piano.| A very nice 
fellow indeed ! | 

Gilb. [unable to constrain her emotion any lon- 


ger, and bursting into a loud sobbing, laying her 


head aguinst the sofa cushion.} Ab! 

Brig. [starting up from the piano.] Eb? 
What ? y, Gilberte, what’s all this? What’s 
| Hastily passing 
behind from piano round to the L. corner of sofa. 

Gilb. [wiping her tears away with her hindker- 


chief.| Don’t mind me. 
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.Oh! yes, yes, that’s it. 


a father, I repeat — 


D.; GILDERTE, rising, comes forward, R. | 


now, come here, you pet of your old father, and | 


_BERTE nods.) I thought so. 
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Brig. But what is it for? Come, now, come! 
If it’s anything serious—which most like it isn’t— 
but if itis, who better can you confide in than 
your father? 

Gilb. Ah! 

Brig. What do you mean by “Ah”? You 
mustn't say ‘‘ Ah” in that way! I may be alittle 
too—too lively, perhaps, in some respects. [ Seri- 
ous/y.| But Vm not the less a father for that. 
And as a father— 


Enter PAULINE, R. 2 E., with a scarlet Polish cap | 
trimmed with fur. 


Pauline. {R. of sofa, toGILBERTE.] Is this what: 


madame required ? 

Gilb. {absently.| What is it? [Seeing the cap.] | 
|Zaking the cap from| 
PAULINE and handing it to BRIGARD.] Here is 
what you wanted. 


to one of my daughters, I never stop to think, 
but say at once, ‘‘ It’s to Gilberte.” 

Gib. Well ? 

Brig. Well, it’s wrong of me; it’s not behaving 
like a father, for I chance to have two daughters: 
and it’s my duty to expect that some time or 
other there would be very likely to happen—just 
what has, in fact, happened this very morning. 
Monsieur de V illarel paid mne a visit an hour ago. 


| 


| 


It’ s not for your sake that he comes here so often; _ 


it’s for the sake of Louise. 

Gilb. |joyfully.| For Louise ? 

Brig. {going to sofaand sitting on it.| Yes; he 
loves her, and has formally proposed for her. 


one arm round lis shoulder caressingly. | 
you dear, darling father! Ab, how 
am; you’re not able to conceive the great, the 
| extreme— Monsieur de Villarel, you say 7? A most 


Brig. (receiving it and holding it with an air of excellent match. 


awkward embarrassment.| I say, as a father—| 


{ With a half bend of acknowledgment to PAULINE 
at the opposite end of sofa.| Yes, thank you, that’s | 
the very thing I— | Resuming his serious air.| As| 
| He stops short. 


Gilb. {struck with his ridiculous appearance, 


andin a tone hath laughing, half crying.| Well, 


what’s the matter? Isn’t if what you desired ? 

Brig. Yes, yes—oh, yes! 
a@ question of this just pow. Here, [giving the cap | 
to PAULINE] take it away, if you please, and 
give it to my groom, below. [Hart PAULINE, C. 


And| 


Brig. In all respects. Monsieur de Villarel is 
of good family, possesses an ample fortune— 
| Gilb. And is a most amiable, worthy man. Yes, 
nothing could be better! And—y ou have spoken 
to Louise ? 
| Brig. Not yet; 


mairy. 
| Gulb. [rising from the sofa.] She must not give 
that answer. 

Brig. Well, she ought not, certainly. But she’s 
an odd kind of body, . your sister ; don’t you think 


without more ado tell me what you were crying | ‘so? ‘This strange deter mination of hers never to 


for just now. 
Gilb. [evasively.| Ob, for nothing, papa. 
Brig. For nothing ? 
Gilb. That often happens to people, you know. | 
Brig. Yes, that’s very true. 


There are times | 


marry —this distaste for the pleasures of the world 
| —there’s something about it all I can’t well make 
out. She wasn’t always of that way of thinking. 
Gib. Certainly not. 


| Brig. Do you know I’ve sometimes fancied that 


when I myself feel a sort of—it’s not very often, to Louise has been crossed in love ? 


be sure; but, still, while the feeling lasts, it 1s not. 
' by any means a comfortable one. 


Gilb. It’s all over now. It was only a little— 
| Laying her head on has shoulder. 
Brig. Nothing serious, eh? {|GILBERTE shakes | 


her head smilingly.| Some trifle or other, of no! 


consequence, that put you out a little, eh? |GIL- 
Nerves, that’s all. 


Gilb. {slightly starting.| Ah! 

Brig. Yes; it strikes me she has indulged cer- 
tain hopes which, some way or other, have been 
destroyed. 

Gilb. You really — 

Brig. |jumping up fron sofa, after glancing at 

his waich.| That’s my firm belief; but, however, 
it’s not the past, but the present, that we have to 


Well, then, since there’s no need to be anxious consider now. [ Going to chimney-glass, taking his 


| about nothing, I won’t trouble myself about you. | 
Give me a kiss, and now— 


Gilb. And now ? 
Brig. Well talk a little about Mademoiselle 


_ Louise. 


Gilb. [aside.] Louise! 
Brig. | sitting down in the arm-chair t.. of table. | 


There's a Monsieur de Villarel who visits here 


rather often, doesn’t he ? 
ee wea eg c.] Monsieur de Villarel ? 


Gib, He comes pretty often. 

Brig. And you never suspected anything ? 

Gilb. What would you have had me suspect ? 
[ Smiling. I That he did me the honor to consider 


hat, arranging his hair again.] We must try to 
bring this matter about. You must point out to 
Louise the many excellent reasons there are for 
considering this a highly advantageous and desir- 
able match. ‘Tell her, what you remarked a few 
minutes ago, that Monsieur de Villarel is a most 
worthy and amiable man, and that, in fact, she 
absolutely must accept the offer made. 

Gilb.. [with a determined air.) Oh, as to that, 
leave it to me! 
| Brig. |returning down uw. c.] You'll tell her 
'all this ? 
| Gilb. Yes; Vl tell her all this. 

Brig. Youll do your utmost to persuade her? 

Gilb. Yes, my utmost: and I shall persuade 


ine pretty ? her! 
Brig. {laughing.| And was in love with you, Brig. You think so, eh? 
eh? I don’t at all blame you forthinking so. It Gilb. I hope so. ; 
all settled. 


was my own belief. [Rising.| There is one of my 


Brig. Oh, well, then, that’s Since 


Gilb. [seating herself on his knee, and passing — 
Ah, | 
pleased I | 


I should have done so if she | 
ably she would have | 
given me the same answer, in tbisinstance, as she | 
-But, in short, 1t isn’t | has always given Jately—that she don’t intend to | 
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many bad habits that I shall never be cured of. you're good enough to take it all upon yourself, 
As soon as ever I hear of anybody’s paying court there’s no need for me to bother myself about it— | 


> 


Set sett 
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and I won't! By-by, my darling. You're all 
right again now, aren’t you? No more crying, 
eh? Nerves gonpe away? I won't have you un- 
happy, Gilberte, mind, now—I won't allow you to 
feel wretched! I know well enough that, as a 
father, I’m a little deficient in—in fact, I’m not 
altogether, perhaps, a precisely perfect pattern of 
a parent; but, however, so long as I see you hap- 
py [ exhibit myself as a light comedy father. 
ever I should see you the reverse of happy— | With 
great seriousness.| Do you know, now, if ever you 
should take it into your head to become wretched, 
I should become a wretch of a father? You 
wouldn’t like that, would you? [GILBERTE shakes 
her head.| You'll keep happy, won't you? [She 
nods smilingly.| If not for your own, at all events 
for my sake. |mbracing her.| You promise this, 


‘don’t you? [GILBERTE nods assent again.| There’s 


my darling. Ta-ta, then; [gowng towards c. D.] 
and don’t forget to speak to Louise the mo- 
ment she comes back. [Stopping and looking 
round.| By the bye, what have I done with the 
turban—the cap? Oh, I remember; its down- 
Stairs in my cab. [ Exit BRIGARD, C. D. 
Gilb. She will not refuse this time—she cannot! 
And yet, if she were to—no, it’s impossible! 
[ Clasping her hands together as if struck with a sud- 
den thought.| Why is it that even while I say she 
cannot refuse, his image should rise up before me ? 
Who will shield me from—will protect me against 
—oh, neither my husband nor my father! [ Crossing 
to table, L.,and flinging herself upon a chair beside 


| 2; after a short pause raising herself erect.| Ah, 
| yes, there remains still my child! [Starting up.] 


Yes, I have my son. There is my safeguard, I 
hope and trust! [Seeing the SERVANT, who just 


_ then opens the c. D. With impatience.] What is it 


: pow ? 


if madame is disen— 


a a a ee 


-, ee we 


Servant. The Count de Valreas desires to know 

Gilb. [aside, with agitation.] He? [Mastering 
her emotion by a strong effort, and then turning 
calmly towards the SERVANT, and in an ordinary 
tone.| Admit Monsieur de Valreas. Fi SEk- 
VANT bows and is about to go.| And tell Pauline 
to get George dressed at once, and to let me know 
the moment he is ready. I shall take bim out 
with me. [Zzit SERVANT, showing in VALREAS, C. 


Enter VALREAS; he advances a few steps towards 
R. C., and then pauses hesitatingly; GILBERTE, 
her back turned towards him, remains standing 


FROU-FROU. 


beside the table, with one hand resting on it as if 


for support; a short silence. 


{ Slowly turning her head towards him, and speak- 
mg in a hard, dry tone.| Well, why are you 
here? How does it happen, after the letter which 
I wrote, that you do not understand— 

Valreas. ou out to her a letter which he 
takes from his breast.| In this letter you have 
bidden me to depart. 

Gilb. Well? 


{Act ILI, Scene 1. 


towards c.| Well, then, you say you will leave— 
‘tis enough. But ’twas necessary to leave at once, 
without seeking to see me. 
Valreas. That, however, I could not bring my- 
self to do. 
Gilb. Ah! | 
-Valreas. ’Tis true that my first impulse, on 
reading your letter, was to act in the way you 


If| have said. I determined I would depart instantly 


—without again speaking to you, without see- 
ing you more. | 
Gilb. [geving way to her emotion by nee 
"T'was the better: way; why did you not take it 
Valreas. I had not the courage to act thus! My 
resolution gave way under the heavy pressure of 
the one only thought occupyitg my mind—the 


thought that I was about to be separated from ™ 


you. And then, unable to resist longer, I decided 
on coming hither, to hear from your lips a few 
words of farewell—a few words of kindness, which 
might be remembered by me when far away, and 
which might render the sacrifice I make less hard 
for me to go through with. 
Gilb. [with emotion.| Well, then—I— 
. [About to extend her hand to him. 


Enter PAULINE, C. D. 


Pauline. Lup c.] Madame— 

Gilb. [with a cry of joy.| Georgy is ready? 
Bring him tomedirectly. [ Goes towards PAULINE. 

Pauline. But, nadame— | 

Gilb. (turning towards V ALREAS—with hurried 
excitement.| I am going out. You hear, monsieur? 
I am going out with my child. 

Pauline. Master George isn’t here, madame. 

Gilb. [starting back.| Not here? . - 

Pauline. No, madame; Mademoiselle Louise 
has taken him out with her. 

Gilb. [aside, passionately.| Louise! | Checking 
herself, and with constrained calmness. To Pav- 
LINE.] Very well, Pauline; since Mademoiselle 
Louise has taken him, that’s sufficient. [zit 
PAULINE, c. Aside, returning down L.] My 
child, even! |[Claspong her hands despairongly. | 
No safeguard left me'—none—none! [She leans 
her head against mantel-piece, L., her back turned 
to VALREAS. : 

Valreas. 
anxety.| Gi 
of table, and bends across it to her. 

Gilb etienied to him.} Oh, you will go—will 
you not¥ You will go? Now, more than ever, it 
catty be so! You will go—swear to me that you 
will! 

Valreas. Yes, yes, I swear it. I will go! 

Gilb. [on the opposite side of table, speaking 
hurriedly and with great excitement. | You know 
well that I do not love you—that I never shall 
love you; you must be well aware of it; and you— 
you love me! That’s why I would have you go. 
Understand me, now. [VALREAS extends both his 
hands towards her pleadingly; she motions him to 


{approaching her. hastily, and with 


Valreas. Well, this very night I shall do so. | keep back, and gets round to the corner of table on 


Have I not said thus in the answer I sent you f 


L., im front of it, while continuing to speak.] If I 


Gilb. lina still more frigid tone.| I am well] were frivolous, as they say I am, and heartless 


aware that you have said so; but what proof have 
I that— 


Valreas. {coming more forward, R. Cc.) You|thus. But I—([struggling with her emotion] I will . 
I have always | not. 


have no right to disbelieve me. 
spoken the truth to you. 
Gilb. [a little softened, and advancing a little 


and bad, I should keep you here, and find pleas- 
ure in seeing you suffer. Many women would act 


You will go—you will forget me. 
must be so—forget me, but not—not too quickly ! 
Valreas. (R. of table, seizing both her hands in 


erte! |He rests one knee on chair R. | 
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Act III, Scene 1.] 


his with passionate tenderness.) Ah! Gilberte, 
Gilberte! 

Gilb. [L., beside table, striving to disengage her- 
self, and averting her face from him, wildly.| 'To- 
neat you will:go to-night! You have promised 
this. 

[ fror a brief moment both stand in front of table in 


right hand im his left, while, turning half way 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ 
© 


just fancy ! 


Sarto. It strikes me that it would be better for 


/you to— 


Gilb. [crossing before him towards sofa, R., and 
with ironical expression.| Forme? Is it for me to 
meddle in matters of consequence? How should 
I understand anything of the sort? Frou-Frou, 


But—oh, no, no, no, no! ’tis not I who will 
speak—'tis you. And if I have a word of advice 


of chair, his head bent on his breast; GILBERTE | to give you, ’tis that you speak to the purpose, and 


Stands covering her face with her hands, and 
also slightly turned from him; the door opens 
and SARTORYS appears; VALREAS, perceiving 
him, drops GILBERTE’S hand, and gets across to 
R. C.; GILBERTE hastily starts forward from 
table, L. | 
_ Sarto. [entering, to VALREAS.] You here, my 
dear fellow? They didn’t tell me that— 
Gilb. {[L.] Monsieur de Valreas has come to 
take leave. He departs to-night. 
Sarto. {c.] You’re going away ? 
Valreas. Yes; to-night I shall quit Paris. 
Sarto. Oh, not for any length of time, I hope? 
The gay world will be inconsolable in your ab- 
sence. [VALREAScrosses behind to table and takes 
his nat. You mustn't stay away from us too long. 
Going up towards him, holding out his hand.] 
ome back, you know, as soon as you can. Well, 
a pleasant journey to you. [ollowing him to the 
door.| Au revoir! 
Valreas. Yes; au revoir. [L. of door, turning, 
and with a grave bow to GILBERTE.|] Madame— 
Gilb. [without turning towards him, courtesy- 
ing, and constraining her emotion.| Fare—well! 
[Hazit VALREAS, C. D.; SARTORYS goes to piano 
and puts his hat on it, then, crossing to table, takes 


get a plain answer from Louise. [She throws 
herself at full length on the sofa, resting on one 
arm on the cushion ut the head of it, R. 

Sarto. [with a look of surprise at GILBERTE. | 
Why, what— 

Enter LOUISE, C. D., in walking attire. 

Louise. [c.] Well, ’ve seen Madame de Lussy 
and also the new governess; she’s very nice, and 
she'll be with us in a few days. [Taking off her 
hat, putting it on piano along with her parasol, 
and addressing SARTORYS.] And you, did you go 
about the— 

Sarto. Yes, and I saw the person I went to see. 
But never mind that now; we’ve something more 
serious to talk about at present. 

Louise. More serious ? 

[ Sitting on the edge of the sofa. 

Sarto. Yes; something in which you are spe- 
clally concerned. 

Lowise. What is it ? 

Sarto. An offer of marriage. [GILBERTE, who 


has remained till now with her back towards | 
them, turns her head round and watches LOuIsE. | 


Louise. (merrily, rising.| What, another ? 
Sarto. From Monsieur de Villarel. [Putting his 


up some letters, opens one, and seats himself in the|arm playfully round her rvaist, and looking in 


arm-chair, kK. of table. Aside, L.]| Now, then, I 
have done my duty; let us see if the rest will do 
theirs. [ Getting c. 

Sarto. {setiling himself in the arm-chair, look- 
ing over the papers in his hand.] Well, Gilberte, 
did your father succeed in amusing you a little? 
He promised me he wouldn’t leave you until— 

Gilb. [to him, behind his chair, and leaning on 
the back of it, on his u.| What my father told me 
wasn’t precisely calculated to— 

Sarto. To amuse you, eh? 

Gilb. {bending over him and looking closely in 
his face.| Louise is about to leave us. 

Sarto. [starting up.| What! 

Gilb. {folding her arms on the back of the chair. ] 
Monsieur de Villarel has proposed for her; she 
leaves us on account of her marriage. 

Sarto. {impetuously, getting c.] It’s impossible! 

[4 short silence. 

Gilb. {slowly coming forward, L. C., with a con- 
strained smile.| You showed strange emotion just 
now, and the remark you’ve just made seems 
stranger still. 

Sarto. I confess that my first feeling was a 
selfish one. I had so made up my mind that 
Louise was with us for good, that I—in short, I 
was wrong to talk in that way. 

Gilb. Then you will speak to Louise when she 
returns ? 

Sarto. Speak to her? Why, then, it isn’t quite 
settled? . 


Gilb. Not yet. Monsieur de Villarel has seen 


her face smilingly.| Ah, ah! You don’t this time 
say, [imitating her tone] What, another? 


Louise. Well, you know Monsieur de Villarel is | 
very | 


a man who stands, and most deservedly 
high in the world’s estimation. Why should I not 
confess, that to be sought in marriage by one like 
him causes me a slight feeling of pride, and not a 
little pleasure ? 

Gilb. [hastily raising herself from her recum- 
bent position, and bending forward with pleased 
eagerness to LOUISE.) Ah! 

Louise. [turning towards her, smiling.] Yes, I 
repeat it, not a little pleasure ; for a rradig again 
to SARTORYS] when it becomes known that I 
have refused to marry such a man, it will be at 
once understood that I do not mean to marry 
anybody, [GILBERTE, with a gesture of passion- 
ate impatience, flings herself back on sofu| and I 
hope then people will leave me in peace. [Cross- 
ing to table, L., and sitting down Rk. of table. 

Sarto. [| following her.| You refuse to accept— 

Louise. { decline the offer made me. 

Sarto. You really can’t mean— 

Louise. [shaking her finger at him.] Remember, 
now, two months ago I didn’t wish to come here; 
’twas you yourself forced me to do so. [Gaily.] All 
the worse for you; for now that I am here, you 
must make up your mind to keep me. 

Sarto. Well, but come, now, let us see whether— 

Louise. [rising.| Unless, indeed, you happen to 
be dissatisfied, both of you, with the way in which 
I fulfill the duties you confided to my charge. If 


my father, that’s ali; Louise knows nothing of it.| you mean to say that by remaining here I can no 


— 


7 


1s lo on | 
Digitized ty GOORIE 


3 mn, All very well, you know, if. flowers | 
Silent emotion, VALREAS retaining GILBERTE’S | and trimmings and satins and silks were in ques- | 
tion. 
Jrom her, he leans the other hand upon the back | 
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happiness— 

Sarto. My dear Louise, if it were only a ques- 
tion of our happiness, [taking both her hands in 
his] it would very easily be settled; but ’tis of 
yours that we are speaking. . 

Louise. In that case, then, let me remain with 
you both, for I should nowhere be so happy as I 
| am here. { Crossing to sofa, and to GILBERTE, with 
| playful entreaty, resting one knee on the end of the 
Sofa; SartoryYs gets behind sofa.| My delight, 
i you know, is to.occupy myself with those domestic 
| details which you, yourself, gave me ieave to look 
| after in your stead. That office which you asked 
; me to oblige you by undertaking I now ask as a 
| favor to be allowed to retain. Besides, [turning 
; away gaily, L.] though you wished ever so much, 
| now, to get rid of me, I wouldn't go. 
| Sarto. (leaning on the yrano and looking down 
at GILBERTE, smiling.} You hear? 
| Gilb. Yes. [Fidgeting with her handkerchief, 

and impatiently tapping the ground with her foot. 
| Sarto. You know her as well as I do. [Shrug- 
ging his shoulders.| It’s perfectly useless, I think, 
to—- 


Louise. [laughing.| Oh, yes, quite useless! 

a Still, if you would like yourself to try 
and— 

Gilb. [shortly.] Yes, I will! [Rising from sofa, 


piano, and leaning both arms on it, glances over 
her shoulder at the other two while they speak 
together. 

Sarto. [going up to LOUISE, near door L. 2 E. ] 
Well, I am still of opinion, my dear Louise, that 


ber door, R. 2 E. 


at present, nor at any other time. 

Sarto. (taking her hand.}| Ob, as to that, you 
know well—well, we shall see. 
2E., nodding smilingly to her. | 

Louise. 
he goes in.| Nota bit of it! When lve said a 
thing, I’ve said it, and there’s an end to it. [Hit 
SARTORYS, L 


e shall see. 


meets her face to face. 
Gilb. [up R., standing at the further age 
piano—abruptly. ] Where are you going 


of the 


Gilb. [with the same abrupt harshness of tone. | 


‘draws back, astonished at GILBERTE’S look and 
_ tone of voice.| So this offer of marriage—-you de- | 
Cline it? [Advancing a few steps from piano to 
_ wards her. 

Louise. {gazing at her in surprise.| Well, yes, | 
I decline it. 

Gilb. Ah! 
over our happiness—(with bitter ex 
[pointing to door R. 2 E.] and mine! 

Louise. Gilberte ! 
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Gilb. [coming down R.| A most praiseworthy ‘any ‘doubt concerning me, which else might have 


| longer contribute in any way to your comfort or|only regret that your kind attentions were not 
| 
| 
) 
| 
| 
i 
| 


she passes round by the end of it to the back of 


you ought to consent; but really your refusal so |self. [Going up close to LOUISE, the two standing 
pleases me, that I don't feel at all able to press |fuce to Phas and speaking with increased bitter- 
the matter further—at all events, not at present. | ess. ] 
[GILBERTE passes round to the front of the piano, | myself closer to those two—’twas the best thing 
taking her stand with her back towards the cham-|to do, was it not? But my child was mine no 


Louise. [shaking her head, smilingly. | ‘Neither hint and me—you ! always, always you ! 


Going to door, L.|I will leave! 
Prota ti standing beside the door as: husband— 
. 28. LOUISE turns from the door, |that in beholding you there by his side, in re- 


and proceeds towards the opposite door, R.2§.;\calling to mind the past, in joining. my former 
as she approaches, GILBERTE steps forward and suspicions to those which at this present time are— 


Louise. To get a book that Georgy Se and Gone, come; better not drive me to say that which 
_ that he left in your room. [Pointing to door R. 2E. |I would not ! 


' George will have to wait for his book. [LOvISsE | thought that is trembling on your lips. 


| Something of that— 


That you may remain here to watch Louise. But he—’twas you he loved. And then, 
expresston | his believing that your happiness would thus be 
secured, 6 placed your hand in his—I gave him to 


FROU. [Act ILI, Scene 1. 
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more equally divided between the two, and that 
you should have shown yourself more willing to 
serve one than the other. 

Louise. [who has also come down, L. c.] Good 
heavens ! 

Gilb. [passionately.} You could take thought 
for my husband; you could take thought for my 
child; but for me—you a little overlooked me. 
Twas a pity; for had you been in the slightest de- 
gree observant, you would have seen at once, that 
of all the dangers which might befall the home 
you took upon yourself to guard, the most serious 
one was to be found in overshadowing me. 

Louise. I do not understand you. 

Gilb. [continuing, with excitement.) An hour 
ago Monsieur de Valreas was here at my feet, tell- 
ing me how he loved me. I told him that I did 
not love him. 

Louise. Well? 

Gilb. [ violently.) "Twas false ! 

Lourse. |with alarm.) Gilberte ! 

Gilb. That is what you did not see, and what 
you ought to have seen if you had properly dis- 
charged the duties you so meekly took upon you 
to perforn. 

Louise. [clasping her hands and entreatingly. | 
What, you just now said that you love Monsieur 
de Valreas ; oh, surely, surely it is not so? 

Gilb. It1s so! Two months ago it was not so; 
but during those two months what was at first 
only liking ripened into love; what in the be- 
ginning was but a jest became a danger; a 
danger so imminent, that, seeing pla‘nly you took 
no thought at all to save me, I tried to, save my- 


| 


i 
7 
: 
: 


| 
I do love him! | 


My husband! My child! I sought to link 


longer! | With a fierce burst of passion. ‘| Betwixt 


Louise. {[deprecatingly.| I will leavé, Gilberte, 
Gilb. You have taken my child’; and as to my 


Lowise. Your husband ? 
Gilb. [approaching her again.] Shall I tell you 


Louise. 
da hares 
b. [with an impatient stamp of. the foot.] 


Ca 

a 

Sa 
[looking at her with surprise. } Your t 
>. 
> 
> 
Ce 
& 
. 
3 


{ 
‘ (£linging away from LOUISE, down R. 
Louse, Say it, Gilberté, give utterance to the 

Tis that 
four ‘years ago I loved your husband; is it not? 
Gilb. [with her eyes fixed on the other's face.] 
Louise. ~ Well, then, yes—I loved him. 
Gib. [ unable to contain herself, 
‘malignant satisfaction.| Ah, at last! 


ana with 


you; and I loved him! To remove on your part 


resolve, and I am _ bound to thank you for it. I hindered the marriage, I put on an air of gaiety, | ! 
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denied that I loved him—and yet—yes, at thevery | away, and going again up towards door.| I yield | 


FROU- 


FROU. 


time I thus sacrificed myself to insure your‘happi-| up all to you. 


ness and his, I—yes, I loved him. 
[She turns aside with emotion. 
Gilb. [tauntingly.| And of course this love of 
yours was all over and forgotten in a day ? 


Louise. (still turned from her, and with gentle | 


sadness.| No, not ina day; I suttered deeply, and 
for some time; and perhaps those sufferings of 
mine—perhaps those efforts which I had to make 
to enable me to gain the victory over myself, per- 
haps they deserved a reward somewhat different 
from the one which— [Turning again to GIL- 
BERTIE, who, during LOUISE’s specch, has paced 


excitedly wp and down, R.] You have utterly, 
_ then, forgotten the past? 


3 Your own repeated 
endeavors to induce me to abide with you under 


_ this roof—your great surprise at my resistance in 
refusing? Have you forgotten that I constantly 
_ refused ? 


| Going up stage after GILBERTE, C. 
Gilb. [up R. C., turning towards her.| But you 


' ended by consenting. 


Louise. [up C., with nervous rapidity of utter- 
ance.| Because I was then certain of myself; be- 
cause then that love had died out of my heart. 

Gilb. Or—because then you thought that the 
right moment was come ? 

Louise. [shrinking back from her in dismay. ] 
Gilberte, ’tis not you who speak thus ? 

Gilb. [returning down, R. C.| Yes, yes, ’tis I! 

Louise. {hastily coming down to GILBERTE’S 
Side, on her R.| What tearful belief has taken 
possession of you, that renders possible such 
thoughts as these? [GILBERTE, waving LOUISE 


_ out of her way, contemptuously crosses L., LOUISE 


Jollowing her with tearful agitation.| Come, now, 
come—think for a moment! Did I wish to come? 
Did [ not, even this last time, refuse, as on all 
former occasions? Was it not you, yourself, who 
wished me to come ? 

Gilb. [L. c.) Ah, how well you knew how to 
lead me to wish that which you yourself wished. 
How clever you are—and whata child am I in 
your hands! How well you knew what you were 
doing, when, after having brought about our 
union—after having sacrificed yourself for our 
Sakes, you rejected every offer of marriage made 
you ; and how easy a matter you have found it to 
repossess yourself of all that you boasted of having 
given tome! Ah! [clenching her hands convul- 
sively, her arms hanging rigidly by her side] how 
surely, how completely he is now your own! 
Yours thoroughly ! Crossing R. 

Louise. [(terrified.| Iwill leave, Gilberte—I will 
leave ! 

Gilb. Will you so—really? What, sacrifice 
yourself again? [Going hastily up towards R. 2 
E.] No, my kind sister, ’tis not you that will 
leave ! 

Louise. What mean you? 

Gilb. [turning round, and standing at the 


_ further end of piano.| Heaven is my witness, that 
_ I earnestly tried to resist temptation and to save 


myself; but I am not a woman capable of great 


efforts. And even though I should fall, {(advanc- 
ing on LovuIseE] I am well warranted in loving 


; 


) 


the one who loves me—seeing that you and he 
there— Pointing to room L. 2 E. 
Louise. {receding before her towards L.| What 
is it you would do? 
Gilb. Lacknowledge myself beaten! [Turning 


Louise. [in alarm, following her.| Whither are | 


you going ? 

Gilb. |rapidly passing round end of piano to the 
door R. 2 E.] Question me no more ! 

Louise. {with anguish.| Gilberte ! 

Gilb. [standing before the door, and with pas- 
sionate Jierceness.| Husband, child—you have 
taken all from me; well, then—keep all! [Dash- 
ing open the door, Rr. 28., she rushes into her room, 
closing the door and locicing herself in. 


Louise. [rushing up to the door and knocking at | 


tt hurriedly.| Gilberie! Gilberte! 


ACT IV. 
IN VENICE.—SIX WEEKS AFTER. 


SCENE.—(Enclosed.) A Chamber in an Old Ven- 
etian Palace. In Cc. the open window (extending 
across the whole flat), with a view of Venice, the 
Bridge of Sighs in the distance; L. 2 E., a door 
in the panel of the wall; L. 1 £., a window, across 
which stands a sofa; a door rR. 2 &.; a little 
Jorward on KR. a table elegantly set out for break- 
Jast; a chair on each side; a little wp L. c. an 
arm-chair and small fancy table; adark-colored 
carpet. 

PAULINE 7s discovered, seated in arn-chair, L., 
looking over some strips of paper lying on table. 
Pauline. They are very pleasant people to do 

with here in Venice, but very sharp after their 

rights. Here are the bills beginning to come in 
already, requesting payment of what madame has 
been furnished with, and it’s scarcely six weeks 
yet that we’ve been here. ‘They’re all to the same 
tune. [Zaking up one of the bills.) ‘ Total, 
twelve hundred frances ;” a mere trifle, the good 
man observes who applies for the money; and it 
might be, if it were all it’s required to pay; but 
twelve hundred francs here, and three thousand 
francs there, and after that seventeen hundred 
francs, and after that two thousand more, and 

after that more still, the whole amount makes a 

very pretty sum total in the end. [ Rising. 

Enter GILBERTE, R. 2 E.; PAULINE hurriedly 
hides the bill, holding her left hand behind her. 
Gilb. [to PAULINE.] Have you sent the message ? 
Pauline. [standing with her back to t. table.] 

Yes, madame; I sent Zanetto toremind Monsieur 

de Valreas that he was expected here to breakfast, 

and that it was waiting for him. 

Gilb. Very good. [She goes up to c. window and 
looks forth. All through this Scene the tone and 
manner of GILBERTE Should be subdued, with a 
slight tinge of sadness, until the entrance of VAL- 
REAS. 

Pauline. [aside, looking at the heap of bills on t. 
table.| I ought to mention about those bills, and 
yet— 

Gilb. [returning down R.] Pauline! 

Pauline. Madame? 

Gilb. You are a kind-hearted girl, Pauline, and 
it was very good of you to come and seek me out. 

Pauline. I never was in any other service than 
madame’s, and so, as soon as I learnt where mad- 
ame was, I thought I was bound to— 

Gilb. I am grateful to you forit. [Observing 
PAULINE, whois fidgeting with the paper she holds 
half hidden in the fulds of her dress.| But what 
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is the matter—what are you fidgeting with there ? 
You have something to— 


Pauline. [hesitatingly.| Well, madame— 

— Gilb. What is that paper yvou’ve got there? 
Pauline. It’s a bill, madame. 
Gilb. A bill? 

| Pauline. I’m quite grieved to have to-troub!s 


madame, but there are a few little money matters 
requiring— 


Gilb. Money matters? [Aside, smiling sadly.) 
Ah, I didn’t think of that. [Zo PAULINE.} Well, 
give me what you have there. 

. Pauline. (giving her the bill.| Yes, madame, 
but there are more of them, making altogether a 
sum of ten thousand francs, that— 

‘Gilb. Where are the others? 

Puuline. (moving aside from tu. table, and point- 
ing to the papers upon it.| Pve got them all there. 

Gilb. Give them to me, then—give me them all. 

PAULINE gives her the bills. Looking at them.} 

o—I have debts now on my shoulders. I never 
thought of that when [sent back the-- However, 
I will make application to my father. [Turning 
to PAULINE.] Never mind, Pauline, don’t be 
afraid ; we shall pay—we shall pay. 

A SERVANT enters with a packet of newspapers, 
wliich he places on w. table, and a letter, which 
PAULINE hands to GILBERTE. 

Ah, a letter; ’tis from the doctor. [Hat Srr- 

VANT. GILBERTE, sitting down L. of breakfast- 

table, hastily opens the letter and reads it with 


FROU. 


—————— 


Gilb. [with uneasiness.] You must tell me ? 
Valreas. Yes. My mother has been here these 


three days; you weren't likely to know— 


Gilb. Ik 
Valreas. You knew it? = 
Gilb. Yes. Don’t youremember that three days 


new it. .; 


ago you were as late in coming as you’ve been this 


morning ? It was the first time it had happened, 
and there was sometaiug at the time in your look 
that struck me asstrange. I couldn’t rest; and as 
soon as you had left— 

Valreas. [smiting. As soon as I had left ? 

Gilb. Well, a lady concealing herself in a gon- 
dola, and following a gentleman going away in 
another gondola—what is more truly Venetian ? 
That is the way I discovered that your mother was 
in Venice. | | 

Valreas. You knew this, and you didn’t say a 
word to me about it? - 

Gilb. I didn’t dare—I was so afraid. 

Valreas. Afraid? — 7 

Gilb. Oh, yes! And if I’m not now quite so un- 
easy as I was, it’s because I see you smiling, and 
that leads me to fancy that I have nothing to fear. 

Valreas. And what was it you were afraid of ? 

Gilb. She hates me, does she not? | 

Valreas. Oh, my mother loves me so well that 
she’s not likely to hate those who—__—- 

Gilb. Those who love you. Why don’t you say so? 

Valreas. Well, then, those who love me—there ! 

Gilb. [leaning on thetable.] But—she would like 


much emotion ; when she has finished reading it, | to separate us ? 


She observes that PAULINE has not gone, 


but is |. 


Valreas. {after a slight pause, trifling with the 


standing waiting, as if in expectation of being ad-|\ fruit on his plate.) My mother is going to spend 


dressed. 

Pauline. [seeing GILBERTE’S look of inquiry to- 
wards her.| I beg pardon, madame, but madame 
said that letter was from the doctor, and 'so-—I 
beg pardon— 

Gilb. [with émotion.| You would like, then, to 
know— [Turning her head aside and re-opening 
the letter. a 

Pauline. [going up to her, close behind GIL- 
BERTE’S chair.] Yes; about little Master George. 
 Gilb. He is well; the news is good—very good. 

Pauline. Very good ? 

Gib. Yes; Georgy is well, and—([with an effort 
and hurriedy| and his father, who for nearly a 
month was at death’s door, is now out of danger. 
That is what you wanted to know, Pauline, was it 
not? Well, I can understand the feeling— and you 
had a right to ask so much of me. 

Pauline. Ah! madame, madame— 

Gilb. [rising and motioning her away.] Well, 
well, Pauline, that'll do. [zit PAULINE, L. 2E. 
A short pause, during which GILBERTE Slowly 
looks around her.| One short hour of anger, and 
it has brought me to this. Ah! however, ’tis too 
late, now, to think! | 

Enter VALREAS, L. 2 E. 

Valreas. (hastening to her.) Gilberte! 

Gilb. [R. C., turning round to him.) Ah! 
The SERVANT brings in coffee, etc., and then re- 
tires. 

Valreas. I’m a little late. 

Gilb. {going to table, R.] It doesn’t matter. 

_ Valreas. Yes, but it does, though. [They sit 
down to table facing each other, GILBERTE R., VAL- 


part of the winter at Rome. She had hoped, she told 
me, that I would have accompanied her thither. 

Gilb. Ab! and, therefore, you— 

Valreas. How can you doubt me for a moment ¢ 
My mother leaves to-morrow ; she goes alone. | 

Gilb. Is that the case? : 

Valreas. Certainly. 

Gilb. How comes it that she goes alone? The 
Baron de Cambri and his wife, who came with 
her—they do not, then, accompany her further f 

Valreas. Ah! itseems you also know that Mon- 
sieur de Cambri— — é 

Gilb. Monsieur and madame—oh, yes! I know. 
f With sadness.|) ‘And why should I not confess it? 

had almost hoped that the baroness would come. 
[Averting her head to conceal her emotion, and 
rising. : 

Valreas. Gilberte ! 

Gilb. But, after all, why should I care, provided 
you yourself remain true tome? All my future 
depends now upon you; I must not forget that, 
and I shall be happy so lorg as you, also, shall 
not have forgotten it. [Crossing down to C. 

Vulreas. [rising hastily and advancing to her. | 
Why talk in that way ? You know well enough that 
I shall never forget it. [Taking her hands in his. 

Gilb. Yes, yes, I know it. And—you do not 
then regret having renounced all for my sake? 

Valreas. Regret? I? 

Gilb. Tell me—you do not then regret it ? 

Valreas. What a thought ! 

Gilb. [laying her hand on his shoulder.) You 
love me truly, do you not ? ; 


REAS opposite.| Do you suppose that if there|do love you truly. | 


hadn’t been good reason for it— Come, I must tell 
you— | 
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Valreas. [kissing her hand fervently.) Yes, I | 


Enter PAULINE, hastily, L. 2 E. 
Pauline. [t.] Ah, madame, madame! 


| Act IV, Scene 1. 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] 


_ allowed the baroness to come. 
_ pens, Gilberte will, at least, have some one be- 
- side her. 


_BERTE, who is at L. of breakfast-table beside the 
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Gilb. What is it? | 


Pauline. The Baron de Cambri, madame—the | 
baron and the baroness. 
Gilb. (joyfully.) Ah! 

Enter the BARON and BARONESS, L.2 5. GIL- 
BERTE and the latter embrace each other warmly. 
Exit PAULINE, L. 2 E. 

Baroness. eek just a tinge of compassionate 
kindness.| Ah, Gilberte! 

Gilb. {c.] How good of you to have come! | 

Baroness. [L. €.| In the first place, if Monsieur. 
de Cambri had refused to come with me, [ should | 
have run away, and come alone, by myself. [GIL- | 

BERTE and BARONESS go up lo sofa, L., and seat) 


| themselves, hand in hand, talking to each other in| 
| dumbshow. The BARON approaches V ALREAS, R. c. | 


Valreas. {to the BARON.] I thank you. | 


Baron. {aside to him.| Do not thank me: I am | 
come because what I was bidden to tell you re- 
_ quired to be told you at once. | 
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Gilb. My son? 

Baroness. He's nicely ; I saw him— 

Gilb. [eagerly.| You saw him? 

Baroness. Yes, a week ago—the evening before 
I left Paris. I saw him with his governess. I 
kissed the little fellow, once for myself, and I 
don’t know how many times for you. 

Gilb. [embracing her warmly, kissing her on 
both cheeks.| Thanks! And Louise? 

Baroness. She was at her father’s, you know. 

Gilb. I know. 

Baroness. As soon as it was quite certain that 
Monsieur de Sart— [ Checking herself.) Assoonas 
it was quite certain that all danger was over, 
Louise and Monsieur Brigard quitted Paris. They 
are gone back tothe chateau, ‘‘ Les Charmerettes.” 

Gilb. [with sadness.| Les Charmerettes! [ After 
a short silence.| And what do people say of me 
over there? 

Baroness. Well, people have pretty nigh for- 


Valreas. [aside to him.| What you were bidden | gotten all about it. 


+ to— 


Baron. Sartorys arrived here this morning. 
Valreas. Sartorys? Ah! I see now why you 
If anything hap- 


Baron. Just so; that’s what I thought. 
Valreas. Sartorys ! 

Baron. Didn’t you expect this? 

Valreas. There are things we know must hap- 


_ pen some time or other, nevertheless we scarcely 
ever give a thought to them. [Aside, smiling.] | 
Death, for instance. [Going up to the sofa, L. 

_ What a deal you must have to tell each other! 


Baroness. [u.] I should think so! [GILBERTE| 
and BARONESS rise. The BARON goes up stage, 
R., and comes down towards sofa. 

Valreas. [{L. C.] We'll leave you to yourselves. 
a little while, to have a cozy chat together. 

Gilb. [e-] But you will come back here? 

[The BARONESS crosses behind to table, R. 

Valreas. Certainly! Monsieur de Cambri will 
return for madame by and by, and I shall a 


with him. 

Gilb. [smiling.] Well, then, till we meet again— | 

Valreas. Yes, till we meet again. [Bowing to 
the BARONESS, who returns his salute.| Madame— | 
[turning to go to door, and aside to BARON, who | 
stands near the sofa, waiting for him.] What if) 
the baroness should tell her? 

Baron. {aside to him.| The baroness doesn’t ' 
know that Sartorys is here. 

Valreas. [returning again towards c. To GIL- 


BARONESS, and striving to conceal his emotion.] | 
Farewell 

Gilb. [extending her hand to him.) For a little 
while ! 

Valreas. Yes; for alittle while. [He kisses her | 
hand with emotion, retaining it in his own for a. 
short space, then, turning qgway, hastens to the 
door, making a sign to the BARON to follow him. 
Exeunt VALREAS and BARON, L. 2 E. 

Gilb. [taking the BARONESS’ hand, and draw- | 


ing her to the arm-chair beside the table, L., and | 


seating her init.| Now, then, sit you down there; 

bringing a chair from breakfast-table, and sitting 

own close to the BARONESS, on her k.] and, first 
of all, what news do you bring me from Paris? 
Baroness. From Paris? , 
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Gilb. Forgotten ? 

Baroness. Recollect, my dear, it?s near six 
weeks ago! I grant you, that for the first fort- 
night—but don’t distress yourself—some way or 
other, there was, on the whole, an inclination 
evinced to be lenient towards you. 

Gilb. Ah! 

Baroness. You see, a certain little fact got 
about. The two million francs, your marriage 
portion, which the notary, by order of Monsieur 
de Sartorys, sent over to you here—it became 
known that you had sent them back again by re- 
turn of post. 

Gilb. Was it not my duty to act thus? 
fortune was my son’s, not mine! 

Baroness. Any way, you sent it back again, and 
many women would have thought twice before— 
Well, however, it created a favorable impression. 
Those who had borne most hardly upon you felt 
more compassionately towards you, and the rest 


That 


were almost inclined to, praise you. [GILBERTE 


looks at her with surprise.| It’s a fine thing, is a 
daring spirit, and so very uncommon. 

Gilb. Really and truly, then, they have not 
utterly condemned me ? 

Baroness. No, no! and perhaps, in her heart, 
more than one woman envied you, and not with- 
out warrant, either, for you are happy. 

Gilb. Happy ? 

Baroness. Yes. 

Gilb. Surely Iam happy. [7Zhe BARONESS rises 
and goes up u. to c. window, and returns down 
R. C. GILBERTE, clasping her hands, and with 
a shudder, as if struck by a sudden thought, re- 
mains seated, speaking as if to herself.] And 
what would my fate be if I were not ? 

Baroness. [looking from window.| Do you 
know that, really now, you have a most charm- 
ing place here? ‘This old palace is perfectly deli- 
cious, and such a nice look-out for you, too; the 
Grand Canal just before you, and the Bridge of 
Sighs in the distance. [GILBERTE rises.] Really, 
I can’t bring myself to think you are so very much 
to be pitied. [R. C., taking GILBERTE’S hand and 


tapping it gently.| He loves you. Ah! no need to | 


tell me! there’s no mistake about it. 
Gilb. [c.] He loves me—yes, he loves me! 
Baroness. Yes, I saw that plainly enough, just 
now, when he bid you good-by. 
Gilb. Why did I not marry him? ‘That was 
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one of the thoughts which struck me when you 
spoke of the chateau just now—‘‘ The Charmer- 
ettes.” You remember, five years ago— 

Baroness. I remember..- 

Gilb. He, also, proposed for me. And because 
it happened to be him, no one cared ever to take 
the trouble to see whether— Nevertheless, if I 
had married him, I should not have been here. 

Baroness. (with an almost imperceptible shrug 
of the shoulders.) Hum! 

Gilb. What do you say ? 

Baroness. 1? Nothing. 

Gilb. Oh, yes, you did, I heard it very plainly. 


Enter PAULINE, in great agitation, L. 2 E. 


. Pauline. [to GILBERTE.] Madame, madame! 

Gilb. [turning round.) What is it? [Hurriedly 
going up to her.| Good heavens, Pauline, what is 
the matter ? | 

Pauline. [up u. c.} It’s—it’s— 

[She whispers to GILBERTE. 

Gilb. [staggering back with a loud cry.) Ha! 

Pauline. He is there, madame. 

ee to L. D. 

Baroness. | isis | up to GILBERTE.] What 
has happened ? 

Gilb. [ pointing to door R. 2 E., and with trem- 
bling agitation.| In there, quick! Go in there, I 
entreat you, and do not stir from there till Icom 
myself to seek you. ; 

Baroness. Gilberte! my dear Gilberte! 

Gilb. [catching her by the hand, and drawing 
her towards the door.| But do not leave the house ; 
I shall need you—most surely I shall! Promise 
me you will remain! You will, will you not? Oh, 
do not forsake me! | 

Baroness. 1 will stay—yes, yes, I will stay. 

Gilb. [ flinging open the door.| There, then—and 
wait forme. [Zhe BARONESS enters the room, R. 
GILBERTE geis up R. to the table, at the further 
end of which she stands, leaning for support upon 
it.) Now. [She signs to PAULINE, who goes to 
door, L. 2 E., to show in SARTORYS. 


Enter SARTORYS, pale, haggard, much changed 
in appearance; he advances a few paces towards 
c.,and stops shori. Exit PAULINE, L.2E. A 
short silence. 


[Turning half round towards him, but still retain- 
ing He grasp of the table, and speaking with effort.) 
You 


Sarto. [without stirring, up L. C., with stern 
coldness.] I. | 

Gilb. I knew that you had been seriously ill; 
but that lately, happily— 

Sarto. Yes; I was at the point of death. I did 


FROUT- 


FROU. 


TORYS, having observed the table is prepared for 
two, raises himself as GILBERTE offers the glass, 
and slowly raising his arm pushes her hand away 
and points to R. table. GILBERTE staggers*back, 
replaces the glass, and laying her head on the 
table, utters a stifled cry of anguish.| Alas! 

Sarto. [after a brief pause, during which he has 
averted his head from her, and still resting one 
hand on the back of the chair.) 'Tis about your 
fortune. 

Gilb. My fortune ? 

Sarto. Yes, your marriage portion. This money, 
[taking a sealed envelope from his breast} which 
you sent back, you must retake it. [Advancing 
a few steps.| I will not have you exposed to the 
risk of— 

Gilb. [up c., facing him.} I have already said— 


Sarto. [shortly.] 1 know, I know. Nevertheless, 


it must be as I’ve— 
Gilb. [interrupting him.] No, I tell you, no! I 
will receive nothing back! , 
Sarto. (sternly, and taking a step or two nearer 
to her.] Will you force me, then, to give you yet 
another reason ? eyo with a look of fear, 
draws back a step.| I will not have my son touch 
a single sou of this money. I will not have— 
[Checking himself; fixing his glance on her.] You 
understand? a ee 
Gilb. (rushing forward, down R. C., and despair- 
ingly.| Ah! (She hides-her face in her hands. 
Sarto. And, as it wasn’t for any other. to. tell 
you so, I came myself, and I leave you this. [He 


puis the packet on 1. table, and turns to go towards 


doorL.2E. - | 

Gilb. You are going ? ; 

Sarto. Yes; now that all is settled as I would 
have it. | [Going quickly to door. 

Gilb. (rushing across in front, and getting be- 
tween him and the door.| You are going to meet — 

Sarto. [fiercely.| Aye,in truth amI! And I 
swear to you, had I but had strength to have come 
hither sooner— But you need no assurance on 
that point, I presume. 

Gilb. A duel for the sake of such asI! Two 
men bent on destroying each other's life for the 
sake of such as I—Frou-Frou! Is such a thing 
possible ? Only consider—Frou-Frou! a poor, 
vain butterfly, bound up heart and soul in follies, 
pleasures, fripperies !—yes, ’twas for all that I was 


created, and for no more than that—only for that 


—only for that! Why—why have I been thrown 
into the midst of troubles so fearful as these ?- 
SARTORYS endeavors to gain the door; she repels 
is approach, continuing to speak rapidly and with 
still increasing agitation.] No, you shall not go| 


not die; therefore, as soon as I had gained} Listen! You have always rated me tvo highly ; I 


strength, having something to settle with you— 
Gilb. Something to settle ? 
Sarto. Yes; the matter concerns— [He slightly 
totters as he places his hat on the table, L., and 


leans on the back of the arm-chair, L.c. GIL-} 


BERTE makes a movement towards him—he quietly 
repels her by a wave of the hand.) ’Tis nothing ; 
pray do not mind. I am®still very— My throat 
is parched, I can scarcely .speak; some water, I 
should like— i lets himself sink gently upon 
the arm of the chair, resting his head against the 
back of it. 
Gilb. Some water? [Hastily going to the table, 
R., She pours out some water into one of the two 
glasses standing there, and carries it to him. SAR- 


have been conscious of it, but I let it go on and 
never said a word. I was wrong; but I will not 
suffer you to go so far as to take a man’s life. No! 
with encrayl it shall not be—it shall not be! 
ou ‘must be avenged! Yes, ‘that I can well 
understand. Avenge yourself, then, but in some 
other way! By murder? No! I have told you 
that shall not be! Are there no other means by 
which you may satisfy your honor ? 
Sarto. My honor! 7 
Gilb. [wildly.| The world, then! You know 
well that, take what course you will, the world 
will never doubt your courage. 
Surto. [with restrained fury.| Ah! you greatly 
mistake if you suppose that ’tis a question of my 
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Act V, Scene |.] 
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wounded honor, and that I care a straw for the} This obstacle would have put a stop to his further 
world’s opinion, either concerning your fault or! progress, since all the skill in the world would 
my course of conduct. ’Tis not to avenge a bus- |have failed to open that enchanted door, had not 
band’s honor in the eyes of the world that I have; the Prince possessed the magic ring which the | 
come hither—I loved you! [Approaching her by; fairy had given him to protect him against the 
degrees, and pointing his finger at her while speak-| spells of the enchanter, Merlin. He put his hand 
ing with increased passion.| You betrayed me,|against the door; as soon as the talisman had 
feigning affection for me while you loved another; / touched it, the door flew open, and the Prince 
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here. ‘That’s all; ’tis clear enough. {He again 
endeavors to pass her and reach the door. 

Gilb. {| frantically.| No, no! [She clings to him; 
he tries to disengage Limseity I won’t have it 
thus! [alone am guilty! Destroy me—but me, 
me only! 

Sarto. Let go, I say! 

Gilb. What atonement do you require? Listen, 
oh, do but listen! There are convents—there is 
_ one close by; often in passing I have gazed upon 
it. I will go bury myself within its walls—you 
shall take me thither yourself—and the gate will 
close upon me, and never again—never again 
shall any hear word of the wife who was faithless 
to vou! 

Sarto. {still striving to free himself from her 
grasp and with impatient sternness.| Come, now, 
I have told you what must be, and— 

Gilb. {despairingly.| Will not that satisfy you? 
If ’tis not sufficient yet, think of some other mode 
of punishment. I will submit to all—to all, I tell 
you! But do not condemn me to live haunted 
by the horrible thought that a man has been 
pretence = srurdered ‘—and that I was the cause 
of it 

Sarto. [irying to draw his hands from her 
grasp.| All this is useless. 

Gilb. For mercy’s sake—for pity’s sake! 

Sarto. No! [Getting nearer to sofa, L., and 
wrenching himself away from her hold. 

Gilb. [falling back on the sofa, but still retaining 
his left hand firmly.| Don’t go! [ With one last 
despairing effort.) 1 will love you! 

[ She falls insensible. 

Sarto. [with a shudder.| Ah! [Covering his face 
with his right hand, he stands awhile motionless 
beside the sofa, and then turns away, taking a few 
steps slowly towards L. 2£.; he stops short, re- 
turns again to sofa, gazes on GILBERTE, and re- 
mains as if overpowered by emotion. With an- 
guished expression.| Oh, merciful Heaven! [The 
BARONESS appears at door R. 2 E., and advances 
@ step within the chamber; SARTORYS, turning 
Jrom the sofa, goes slowly towards her, points 
silently to GILBERTE, and then seizing his hat 
Srom table, L., hastens away, L. 2 E. 

Baroness. {with agitation, going to sofa, kneel- 
ing down, and flinging her arms round GILBERTE. | 
Gilberte! Gilberte ! 

[The curtain descends quickly. 
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ACT VY. 


ScENE.—T7he same as in Act III. The chairs in 
holland covers; the piano closed, and no music- 
book upon it; the flower-stands and vases re- 
moved; @ lighted lamp on table, L. 


_ The GOVERNESS is discovered, seated R. of table, 
- with GEORGE on her L., facing the audience. 


Governess. feeading aloud from a book she 
holds.) “ The Prince had reached the garden door. 
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and to strive to kill that other is my business! entered the garden and rambled all about to try 
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and find the Princess. After having looked for 
her for two years in all parts of the world, he had 
the happiness to find her, and he brought her 
home again.” 

George. And why did the Prince run in that 
way after the Princess ? 

Governess. Why? Because he loved her very 
much. 

George. And he found her again at last ? 

Governess. Haven't you heard? ‘ After having 
looked for her for two years all over the world, 
he had the happiness of—” 

George. [interrupting her.| I say, look here; 
if you like—but you mustn’t tell anybody— 

Governess. If I like what ? 

George. If you like, we two will go and look for 
mamma all over the world. 

[The GOVERNESS embraces him. 


Enter SERVANT, C. D. 
[going wp to GOVERNESS. ] 
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Servant. Mad- 
emoiselle ! 
Governess. [turning round.] What is it? 
Servant.’Tis Monsieur Brigard wishes tosee you. 
Governess. {rising hastily.| Monsieur Brigard ? 


Servant. Yes; he is there. [Pointing to docr. 
Enter BRIGARD, C. 

George. [running round front of table joyfully | 
to door.) Ah! ’tis grandpapa—grandpapa ! | BRI- | 
GARD, putting his hat on piano, takes the child up | 
in his arms and carries him with him to sofa, R., | 
sitting down with him on his knee; the GOVERN- 
ESS remains standing beside table, L. Exit SER- | 
VANT, C. D. 

Brig. [caressing GEORGE, with emotion.] How 
you have grown, Georgy; and what a fine-look- 
ing little fellow you are. 

George. It’s along time since you’ve been here. 

Brig. [sadly.] Yes, a long time—more than six 
months ago. 

George. You went away. 

Brig. Why ? 

George. And mamma ? 

Brig. (turning his head away.] Ah! 

[ Short silence. 


Enter SARTORYS, L.2 E. BRIGARD rises from 
sofa, setting down the CHILD, who runs to SAR- 
TORYS ; the latter, tuking his hand, delivers him 
to the GOVERNESS, who steps forward to receive 
him, and signs to her to take him away; the 
GOVERNESS and GEORGE go off, L. 2 E. 


Sarto. [C., to BrIGArD.] I was not aware it 
was you, Monsieur Brigard. How long have you 
been in Paris ? 

Brig. [R. c.] Since yesterday. 

Sarto. And you are here alone? 

Brig. No; Louise is with me, and— 

Sarto. And— 

Brig. {gently bowing his head.| Yes. 

Surto. [aside.| So near tome: In Paris! 

Brig. Ab! we only stop here for a few days on 


Why did you go? 
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our way to the south. The doctors say ’tis abso- 
lutely requisite that— 

Sarto. The doctors? 3 : 

Brig. Yes, we came up to Paris to consult them ; 
and then the thought struck me, that if my poor 
child could hear news of her son, it would do her 
more good than all the doctors might prescribe, 
and I came hither without saying a word to any 
one. | 
Sarto. She is then seriously ill? 

Brig. Yes. [Turning away with emotion, he 
seats himself again on sofa. 

Sarto. [following him to sofa, L. of it, and with 
aa But not in danger—not in danger ? 

Brig. I felt more alarmed about her state six 
months ago, in Venice, at the time when—[he 
pauses a moment and then continues] I had fol- 
lowed you thither, and arrived some hours after— 
after you had left. For three days Madame de 
Cambri and I despaired of her life; at the end of 
those three days Louise joined us. From that 
time she began to get better, and after a little 
while she was able to travel, and we brought her 
home to Les Charmerettes. 

Sarto. And there she continued to get better ? 

Brig. Yes; for the first two months there 


seemed to be an improvement; but she looked so. 


pallid, so worn, and her smile was so sad a one! 
[Rising.] Ah, monsieur! if you but knew how 
painful it was to behold her thus—always clad, too, 
in a common black dress, which she persists in 


- wearing; she, who once— 


| 


| 
| 
: 
| L. 2 E.] 


- Sarto. [turning away, and aside, with sadness. | 
nce ! 

Brig. And then, again, all her time was devoted 
to the poor and to the sick. At last that hap- 
pened which it was to be expected would happen. 
Her strength and remaining health totally gave 
way under the heavy task she had assigned her- 
self. The doctors down there advised us to con- 
‘sult the doctors here, and these last have decided 
.as I told you—that a journey to the south is abso- 
lutely needful, and would restore her to health, 
perhaps. [Appealingly.) Her child! Ah! you 
will not refuse to allow her to behold her child 
onceagain? [A long pause ; BRIGARD crosses to 
L., and leans his head again on his elbow on the 
corner of the mantel-piece; SARTORYS, after ap- 
pearing for a moment undecided how to act, goes 
hastily a few steps towards L. D., and then turns 
towards BRIGARD. 

Sarto. The child is there. [Pointing to door 
I will send for him; you shall take him 
with you. 

Brig. pone round towards him.| Take him 
with me ; 

Sarto. [coming down c.] Yes; was not that 
what you desired ? 

Brig. [approaching him.| Yes; but I had 
hoped that my appeal would have received a dif- 
ferent answer from you. . 

Sarto. What answer? 

Brig. I had hoped that you yourself would have 
brought him, that you would have seen her, and 
that one word of forgiveness— 

Sarto. Forgiveness! 

Brig. You have been avenged. You forced De 
Valreas to meet you—the duel took place—he 
fell. The wrong done you has been atoned for. 
"Tis now the time to show mercy—and forgive ! 

Sarto. I cannot, I cannot! 


FROU. [Act V, Scene I. 


Brig. Has she not sufficiently expiated her 
fault? Consider what she has suffered. 

Sarto. (c., turning to him and with bitterness. ] 
What she has suffered! Look around you! What 
think you of a home made desolate, a child for- 
saken ¥ Look on me, the whole happiness of my 
life blighted—and tell me, of the two, which is the 
one appears to you to have suffered most ? 

Brig. [{pleadingly.| But may not, at least, the 
kindly deeds—the acts of charity which she— 

Sarto. [tmpatienily interrupting him.| What 


care I that she has done good to others? Is the . 


evil she has dealt to me diminished thereby ? 
Why should I forgive her because of the good she 
has done to others? As well go ask the poor she 
has relieved, the sick she has comforted, to revile 
her, because of the evil she has done to me! 

Brig. But— 

Sarto. [with increased excitement.| Is it a lie 
that you want of me? If a lie will satisfy you, 
why, then, have your wish! ..J can say that I for- 
give, though all the time my heart cannot pardon. 
But if you require from me more than this—no, 
no! I tell you I cannot do that which you ask me 
to do! The blow was too cruel a one! I feel the 
sting too deeply to be able to— [Turning away 
and flinging himself on the sofa, burying his face 
in his hands.) No, no! ’tis impossible! -I cannot 
do it—I cannot do it! 

Brig. (going up to the end of the sofa, and with 
emotion.| ’Tis I who have been the cause of all! 
Tis through my disregard of a father’s duties to- 
wards his children, that this misery has overtaken 
us! Had I been more heedful, I should have seen 
that which— But ’tis. now too late to amend the 
mischief done. I beseech you, monsieur, grant 
forgiveness to my poor child! Do not refuse, I 
implore you! She has, perhaps, but a short while 
to live. Oh, give her, in mercy, that pardon 
which— 

Sarto. Ah! if by sacrificing my own life I could 
save hers, be assured I would sacrifice it willingly ; 
but that I should forgive—no, no! ’tis impossible ! 
[Crossing L.) It cannot be! I am not able to do 
that! [BRIGARD sinks upon the sofa, his head 
bowed down upon his clasped hands. 


Enter SERVANT, C. D. 


Servant. [announcing.] Mademoiselle Louise. 

Sarto. Louise ! 

Brig. [starting up from sofa, with agitation. | 
Ah! for her to have come hither there must 
needs be ill news. [Hastening towards Cc. D. 


Enter LouIsE, in great agitution, C. D. 


Louise ? 
Louise. [up c., to BRIGARD, hurriedly.) She 
has insisted on coming. | 
Brig. Gilberte ? 
Louise. [pointing to c. D.) She is there. 
[ She comes down, L. C. 
Brig. {to SARTORYS, appealingly.| Ah! you 
will not refuse to receive her? ’Tis only to die 
that she returns hither! [He hastens out, c. D. 
Louise. [approaching SARTORYS, who remains 
standing in front of table, L.] You do not answer. 
purely you will not reject the prayer addressed to 
ou 
: Sarto. {sternly.| Can you expect—can you sup- 
pose that I could forgive? No! my sufferings 
have been too great, my affliction too heavy. 
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George. [with delight, as SARTORYS carries him 
to sofa.| Mamma? 

Gilb. [raising herself, and eagerly receiving him 
into her arms.| Georgy, my son! 

George. Your are come back, mamma. 

Gilb. Yes; but not for long, I think, Georgy. 


Louise. Nevertheless, one whose affliction was 

even heavier than yours has forgiven. 

Sarto. [bitterly.)| Heavier than mine? 

Louise. Aye, tenfold! 

Sarto. Of whom may you speak? 

Louise. I speak of that mother whose son your 

hand deprived of life. [Pressing him to her breast.) Another kiss! 

Sarto. [starting.| Ha! Another! Again, again! [She kisses him ardently 

Louise. She did not reject the appeal of my | several times.| And now—come hither, Louise. 

_ poor, heart-stricken sister! Gilberte earnestly | [Giving GEORGE into the arms of LOUISE.] He is 
besought her to forgive both herse/f and you. yours; I give him to you. 
Sarto. And that mother did forgive? Louise. [kneeling before the sofa.| Gilberte! 

_ Louise. Aye, she has forgiven. Gilb. Yes, he is yours. [Pointing to SARTORYS, 
Sarto. No! that never could be! who stands behind sofa.| And—he also. Once be- 
Louise. esd her right hand.| She took | fore, in this very room, I said to you something of 

_ Heaven itself to witness that she fully and freely |that sort. Forgive me—all of you. 

forgave. Louise. [rising and turning away, overpowered | 
Sarto. [with a melancholy smile.) Ah! ’tis the|by her emotion.| Ah! [The GOVERNESS gently 

religious faith so deeply shrined in the hearts of |/eads the CHILD away from LOUISE and retires a 

you women that helps you to act thus. little up, L. C., GEORGE standing in front of her. 

Louise. {laying her hand on his arm.| Henri!| Gilb. [taking the hand of SArtorYs, and beck- 

[Soft music. \oning LOUISE back.] Come hither, both of ye. 


; Promise me; [pointing to GEORGE] on his ac- 
Re-enter BRIGARD, C. D., supporting GILBERTE, | eoynt it must be so. 
Jollowed by PAULINE; LOUISE withdraws a step) surto. [with anguish.] You will not die! 
or two back, L. C., from the side of SARTORYS, | yo! 
who remains down L.; GILBERTE approuches,) Gil, Not die! [Looking around on them all.] 
and when near SARTORYS falls on her knees, Ah, at this time to die is very hard! 
extending her arms towards him appealingly; 


: ‘hte Brig. [with a burst of grief.| Ah, my child! 
BRIGARD, behind her, on her R., steps forward) | re gets round to piano and leans on it, covering 
as if to raise her. : 


his face in his handkerchief. 

Gib. {turning her head round to BRIGARD, and|_ Gilb. [to BRIGARD.] Nay, donot grieve for me, 
gently.| Not you, my father, not you! [SARTORYS, | my father. What had I to expect, but to die de- 
at sound of her voice, unable to contain his emotion, |serted by all, despairing and abandoned? In 
turns, and gazing on her a moment, raises her 


place of that, surrounded by those I love, I die 
and folds her in his arms; the music continues | peacefully—happy—no suffering—[sinking back] 


No, 


: 
; 
: 
: 
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till curtain fails. 
Sarto. [with passionate emotion.| Ah, Gilberte, 
Gilberte ! 
Gilb. fraying her head on his breast.| Thank 
Heaven 


paces her upon it, sinking on his knees beside her.|me whisper to you! 


all calm, quiet— 

Sarto. [with anguish, clasping his hands, bend- 
ing over sofa.| Gilberte ! 

Gib. [raising her head a little.| Louise? where 


[SARTORYS bears her to the sofa andjare you, Louise? Come here; close, closer! Let | 


By and by you will take 


OUISE stands at the foot of sofa, PAULINE near |away [clutching at the folds of her dress] this 
her; BRIGARD, R. Gazing around her.) Athome!| black dress; and—and among those I used to 


at home! 
Sarto. Yes, at home, Gilberte, in your own 
home—to remain there always. 


wear, there is one—a white robe—covered all 
over with roses. ’Tis that one I will have; ’tis in 
that you will attire me; and you will see how 


Gilb. {raising herself and with anxious expres-| pretty I shall look—and once again you will rec- 


sion.] You forgive me? 
Sarto. Yes! yes! I forgive you; and—you will 
not die? 


ognize Frou-Frou ! 


Sarto. (turning away behind sofa with a cry of 
anguish.| Ah! [The GOVERNESS covers GEORGE’S | 


Gilb. [witha sad smile.| Ah, as to that— [Sink-| face in one of the folds of her robe ; PAULINE, 


ing gently back.| My son—go bring me my son! 
Sarto. [rising.] Yes, I will go. 


weeping, drops on her knees beside her. 
Gilb. [her voice sinking by degrees.| Still the 


Gilb. At once! and bring him to 4ne yourself!|same, you see, to the last! My son! You all for- 


SARTORYS hasilily goes into room, L. 2 E., and re- 
enters immediately, carrying the CHILD in lis 
arms, followed by the GOVERNESS, who remains 
up by table, L. 

Gilb. [Extending her hand to Bricarp, who 
kisses it Jondly.| Poor father! do not weep. 


= 


give—do you not ?—Frou-Frou—poor Frou-Frou ! 
[BRIGARD, at the piano, bursts into a loud sob of 
grief; LOUISE, on her knees, clasps her hands in 


the attitude of prayer; SARTORYS hides his face 
on the back of the sofa. 


THE END. 
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